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Through the 
LOOKING GLASS 


The Bound Volumes of NEWS-WEEK mirror accurately the days 
behind us. For NEWS-WEEK every seven days, tells the story, com- 
pletely, briefly, pictorially, of the significant news of the world. 


Since its beginning just before the Bank Holiday, NEws-W EEK 
has bound each 26 weeks issues in book form. In the future you 
may look to these books for the living account of this important 
epoch in history. 


Don’t wait to start collecting these volumes. The price has 
advanced on Volume I due to limited copies left. Volumes II and III 
are already out of print. The supply of Volumes IV and V is shrink- 
ing rapidly. Volume VI will be off the press in a few weeks. 


Fill out your reference shelf. Order the missing volumes now 
and make your reservation for the sixth to insure your receipt of 
these limited editions. 


VOLUME FIVE 


$2.50 to subscribers $3.50 to others 


Prices on Other Volumes 


VOL. I —$5.00 to subscribers $7.50 to others 





VOL. IV—$2.50 to subscribers $3.50 to others 


RESERVE YOUR VOLUMES NOW 
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When Doctors Start Catching Colds— 


Getting Fat—or Feeling Sluggish— 
Here is What THEY Do! 





Formerly Physical Di- 
rector of New York Phy- 
sicians’ ~Club, National 
Amateur Champion Boxer 
at 16! Learned science of 
training in prize ring days, 
but realized after opening 
first gym, he should know 
more about workings of 
human body. So _ he 
studied at Cornell Univer- 
sity Medical Clinic, where 
he was also physical di- 
rector for 8 years. 

Today, at 47, is a model 
of physical perfection— 
stronger and more active 
than the average college 
athlete. 





—What the McGovern 
Method did for him 


WAIST 49% 38 
Weight 256 216 
Neck 17% 15% 
Chest 43 4 
Expanded 45% 47 
ips 47 41 
Thigh 25 23 
Calf 16% 15 





or woman,” 


GENE SARAZEN 


cone sane: c —IF you decide 
cuovern s ourse 
of Health Building is — 


the most effective, val- 
uable exercise system I have ever 
experienced. In previous years I 
have tried various methods to keep 
in good trim, but none compares 
with yours for getting results. 
“Your health-building program has 
been of untold value to me. 
recommend it to golfers, both professional 
and amateur, and I am also convinced that 
it will prove a blessing for any average man 


I heartily 


A busy physician kas to be his own 
most important patient. He can’t expose 
others to dangerous colds of his own. An 
overgrown waistline can’t leave him 
breathless after every flight of stairs. His 
nerves must be steady, his mind clear 
even after fatiguing days and anxious 
nights; a sluggish, poisoned system must 
not undermine his vitality. 

Many of New York’s leading doctors 
keep themselves fit by following the sim- 
ple method now set down by Artie Mc- 
Govern in his new book. Many not only go 
to McGovern’s famous gymnasium in Man- 
hattan; they asked him to be Physical 
Director at the New York Physicians’ Club! 


These keen professional men know that 
violent exercise which leaves them pant- 
ing, dizzy, “all-in’’, is worse than none at 
all. And McGovern’s sane, safe methods 
have had outstanding success not only 
with these doctors, but with such nation- 
ally known people as: Babe Ruth, Walter 
Lippmann, Jack Dempsey, John J. Ras- 
kob, Johnny Farrell, Grover Whalen, Gene 
Sarazen, Rube Goldberg, Paul Whiteman. 


Learn the Secret of Keeping Fit 


Now McGovern has put his whole sim- 
ple method into a new book—for the aver- 
age business or professional man or wom- 
an; not for the chap who wants big mus- 
cles or track-meet prowess. It is ready to 
give you clear health and reserve energy 
at your desk or on your feet, without up- 
set nerves or digestion, without colds, 
headaches or five-o’clock exhaustion. 

Here at last is the “de-bunked” truth 
about health exercises. Artie McGovern 
shows how you can pare off a waistline 
sag or put on solid pounds the way doctors 
and athletes do. He shows how to resist 
colds; increase vigor; correct constipa- 
tion without laxatives; eliminate nervous, 
sleepless tiredness. 

And the entire McGovern Method con- 
sists of simple, easy exercises that you can 
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Women | 


Some of the fa- 


mous women who 
bare taken the 
cGovern Course 
are: Maureen Or 
cutt, ols loyt, 
Babe rikson, 
-M Bel 
Saati ital 


ont, anneh 
jams. 




























do at home—without apparatus. The exer- 
cise shown above, for example—which may 
be done lying in bed—is ideal! While such 
stunts as bending over and touching. toes 
with fingers are the WORST you can do. 


Artie McGovern doesn’t make you give 
up smoking, cocktails, juggle calories or 
vitamins. He has no pills, trick reducing 
salts, tonics, or apparatus to sell you. His 
famous Method is based upon sound sci- 
entific principles; the result of 20 years’ 
experience helping people in all walks of 
life. Thousands have paid up to $500 for 
the McGovern course—now so clearly de- 
scribed and illustrated in this great new 
book, “The Secret of Keeping Fit’—the 
very same method relied upon by thou- 
sands of doctors and important men. 


SEND “O MONEY 


Try the McGovern Method on this 
30-Day Double Guarantee 


The McGovern method has worked for 
thousands and can therefore be sold on 
these terms: 


1. Send no money with coupon below. When 
stman hands you Artie McGovern’s new 
k, THE SECRET OF KEEPING FIT, de- 
posit with him the Special Offer price of only 
$1.98, plus few cents postage. If, after five 
days’ reading, you are not convinced the Mc- 

Govern Method is just what you need and 
want—return it and your money will be re- 
funded at once. 

_2. If, after applying for 30 days the prin- 
ciples clearly given in Mr. McGovern’s book, 
you don’t feel like a new person, vibrant with 
glowing health and new-found ‘‘pep’’—if ey 
aren’t thoroughly convinced by actual RE- 
SULTS that it is working wonders for YOU 
—you may even then return it for refund. 


Clip and mail this coupon—without 
money—NOW! SIMON AND SCHU- 
STER, Inc., Dept. 381, 386 Fourth Ave., 
New York City. 

















within 5 days. 








SIMON and SCHUSTER, Inc., Dept. 381 
386 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Send me a copy of Artie McGovern’s new illustrated book, ‘‘The 
Secret of Keeping Fit,” which tells in complete detail the methods 
Artie McGovern uses in keeping doctors and famous men and women 
in all walks of life up to par. When postman delivers it, I will pay 
$1.98, plus few cents postage charges. 

It is distinctly understood that, if I care to, I may return the book 
It is also understood that, if putting Mr. McGovern’s 
method into practice does not, within one month, produce the actual 
results I want, I am to have the privilege of returning the book. In 
either case my $1.98 is to be refunded at once. 





Are These 
Your Problems? 
Do you take laxatives? 
Are your muscles flabby? 


Are you overweight or 
underweight? 


Do you catch cold easily? 


Do you sleep poorly, wak- 
ing up tired and “out 
of sorts”? 


Do you feel run-down? 
Are headaches a problem? 


Does working under pres- 
sure upset your stom- 
ach? 


Are your nerves on edge? 


Do you feel sluggish and 
sleepy after meals? 


Are you troubled with in- 
digestion or gas? 


Does a short run leave 
you winded? 


Do you lack reserve ener- 
sy? 


McGovern’s book 
solves them 
for you! 


































State. 





postage 





C] Check here if you are enclosing $1.98 herewith, thus saving 
e charges 


. Same refund pri 





apply, of course. 
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LETTERS 





RUBBERLIPS: In your Dec. 21 issue, page 
44, Sideshow column, under the heading “Lip- 
stick-Tistics.” 

You list the average co-ed of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin as covering 33 square inches 
of area with each application of lipstick, with 
the ee average coverage being 9.68 square 


fee 

What kind of girls do they have in Wis- 
consin, with. 33 square inches of lips;-and ac- 
cording to. these figures, using lipstick only 
42:24 times per year. It seems that you must 
have some decimal points omitted, or else an 
error in your figures, for I have yet to hear 
of a girl with 33 square inches surface on her 
lips, and only using lipstick 42 times in a 
year. 

D. M. GARDNER 

Springfield, Mo. 





Editorial Note: The Sideshow mourns a 
missing decimal point, and apologizes to both 
thin and thick-lipped Wisconsinians: unwit- 
tingly it granted them labial areas greater 
than those exhibited by loose-mouthed cam- 
els, greater even than those of the Ubangi 
women who distend their lips with plates. 


FLIGHTS: As a subscriber and interested 
reader of News-WEEK, permit me to con- 
gratulate you upon your aviation article con- 
cerning the new Douglas DC-3, which ap- 
peared in the issue of Dec. 28, 1935. 

For detail and style, this article was unu- 
sually presented. Articles of this type are 
especially well received by those of us in the 
aviation industry. They also present to those 
not connected with the industry a true and 
concise picture of what is taking place. 

My congratulations to your Aviation Edi- 
tor on this particular article and on previous 
articles and also to your entire Editorial 
Staff, who present other subjects in an equal- 
ly high-class manner. 

Joun T. WerTzeEL 


Fairlawn, N. J. 
* 


DEBS: Your article on 1935-1936 debutante 
parties reveals that, however crude they may 
seem to some of the creme de la creme, they 
can’t hold a candle to the free-for-alls of the 
glorious old Prohibition days. The boys 
weren't stags then, they were whales; they 
only came out of the punch bowls and var- 
nish-gin bottles for air, never for dancing. 
To answer an invitation was to sacrifice your 
birthright. And the wiry debutantes could 





take it in those days. Now you say if the 
stags get drunk or fail to answer invitations, 
the all-powerful social secretary, the Little 
Mother of all the debs, cuts them off her list. 
It is decadence, the beginning of the end. 
J. S. BeELMore 
New York City 


GHOSTS: During the last two weeks I 
have seen newspaper and. magazine articles 
suggesting that Hoover’s recent, rather 
brighter speeches are due to the services of a 
ghost writer named Ben Allen. News-WEEK 
has said nothing about this in recent issues. 
Is the rumor true or false? 

BEN WHALEY 
3oston, Mass. 








Editorial Note: On Oct. 12 News-WEEK 
revealed that Ben S. Allen, wartime publicity 
worker for Hoover, had resumed the rela- 
tionship after an interv al of fifteen years 
and the article suggested “Allen influence” in 
the speeches referred to. Further informa- 
tion appeared in the Nov. 23 issue. Since 
then other publications—as well as_ private 
sources close to the ex-President—have con- 
firmed the suggestions. 











COLUMN EDUCATES: I enjoy News-WEEK 
more and more every week but whi at I really 
want to say is that your weekly “Headliner” 
column is unusual and educational. Keep it 
up! 


Winnetka, II. 


LAWRENCE HoweE Jr. 


CIWIL WAR: Seven score and nineteen 
years ago our fathers brought forth upon this 
continent a new nation, in which it was pos- 
sible to carry demijohns of West Indian rum 
across State lines without running the gaunt- 
let of armed liquor snoopers. Now, according 
to your Dec. 28 issue, we on the Eastern sea- 
board are engaged in a new War Between the 
States, testing whether any nation so dedi- 
cated can long endure. 

What’s the big idea? If I live in an Amer- 
ican town where prices are high, ten miles 
from one where prices are low, can’t I get in 
my horseless buggy and go over there and fit 
myself in with the Law of Supply and De- 
mand? My feeling is that I can do no other. 

As i New Yorker I do resent the vile Acts 
of Wer of the Connecticut dealers who, you 
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Every seven days News- 
Week brings you the news of 
the world, superbly illustrated, 
concisely told, compactly pre- 
sented—all for a little more than 
a cent a day. 
Bankers, corporation executives, edu- 
cators, write us that News-WEEK gives 
them a better grasp of what is going 
on in the world than any other maga- 
zine published. Sign the coupon below 
and get in step with the news of a 
fast-moving world. We bill you after 
the receipt of your first copy. 



















F. D. Pratt, Circulation Manager, 
News-Week, Rockefeller Center. 

New York, N. Y. 

Please enter my subscription to News- 
Week for one year ($4) [, for two years 
($6) 1, and send me a bill. 





Addr 
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IT IS easy to telephone, but there is nothing easy 
about giving you good telephone service. It 
takes many thousands of trained employees to 
do that. 

A considerable part of this work is handled by 
the Central Office men. Their job is to safeguard 
service — to prevent trouble from getting a start. 

They are constantly testing lines, circuits, switch- 
boards and other equipment — working with out- 
side repair men — performing the thousand and 
one tasks that keep things running right and prevent 


Skilled maintenance men guard your telephone service day 
and night. As a result of their vigilance, both local and long 
distance calls go through more quickly and accurately. 


their going wrong. This work goes on twenty-four 
hours a day — every day in the year. 

The “trouble shooters” of the Bell System work 
quickly, effectively because of careful training and 
long experience. Their loyalty, skill and resource- 
fulness are a priceless tradition of the telephone 
business. 

It is no accident that your telephone goes along 
for so many months without trouble of any kind. 
The Bell System gives this country the most efficient, 
reliable telephone service in the world. 


Bell Telephone System 
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EVEN FINER 


than its settin g 


Beautiful as is its setting ...the 
SHERRY-NETHERLANDis even 
more favorably known for its 
comfort, convenience and the 
excellence of its service. 













Suites of 1 to 5 rooms, each with large 
serving pantry, by the day, week, 
month or longer. 


The 
Sherry-Netherland 


Facing the Park 
FIFTH AVENUE at 59th * NEW YORK 














































































W hat Will You Do With Your Spare Time? 


Hundreds of men and women throughout the country today are using theirs’ 
to earn substantial incomes by obtaining subscriptions for News-Weex! 


The fastest growing news-magazine in America, NeEws-WEEK is as easy to 
sell as it is profitable. Write to the address below for full particulars and 


insure yourself of a 
PROSPEROUS NEW YEAR 


by becoming the News-Weexk representative in your community. 








Representatives’ Department 


NEws- WEEK 


ROCKEFELLER CENTER NEW YORK 
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MEDICATED WITH 
INGREDIENTS OF 
Vicks VapoRus 






Modern successor to old- 
fashioned cough syrups 
«+. more convenient... 
less expensive ... lingers 
longer in the throat. 











report, have spread propaganda in the form 
of road maps to help tax-dodgers (as I can 
find my own way I consider myself a rugged 
individualist rather than a tax-dodger). But, 


though I live in New York, I come from Con- 


necticut: her soil nurtured me, her public 
schools taught me, her alcoholic products 
have brought me sweetness and light. 

If it comes to blows, to which side shall | 
offer my services? Shall I join the embattled 
“bargain-hunters” and bite the hand that is 
feeding me now? Or shall I fill up my chest 
in Westchester if it takes all Summer? Is 
blood thicker than liquor? 

Rosert F, TOMPKINS 

White Plains, N. Y. 


LEUCH, LOO: Referring to pronunciation 
of Buccleuch! Any native Scotsman will tell 
you it rhymes with “rue.” 

Who gives a gosh-damn how the English 
or Londoners pronounce the name. The Buc- 
cleuchs are Scots. Their estates are of the 
largest in Scotland. 

And the Scots always say “Buckloo.”’ 


R. S. ARTHUR 
Seattle, Wash. 






STRAIGHT NEWS: I want to tell you 
how much I enjoy reading News-WEEK and 
I consider it the best periodical of its kind. 
I want to commend News-WeEEx for the hon- 
esty of its news and not attempting to be 


fresh or funny. 
Joun LCL. N. Hume 
Schenectady, N. Y. 


DOUBLES: In the Nov. 16 issue of News- 
WEEK there appeared a page of photographs 
entitled, “Doubles In The News-Week.” 
am interested in securing original copies of 
these photographs for use in lecturing on the 
subject of Fingerprinting for Personal Iden- 


tification Purposes... 
Capt. R. A. Snook 


Supervisor 
State of New Jersey 
Department of State Police 
State Bureau of Identification 
Trenton, N. J. 


AMUSEMENTS: Allow me to express my 
profound amusement at your interesting com- 
ments upon both my age and musical opin- 
ions, | refer to your citation in the Nov. 30 
issue of News-Wexx to the effect that “a 12- 
year-old boy in Madison, Wis., suggested” 
that the “Philharmonic-Symphony ‘try a little 
Duke Ellington’.’ 

I hasten to inform my newly-created pub- 
lic that my penny postcard ballot in favor of 
Bach and Edward Kennedy (Duke) Ellington 
implies something more than the mere whim 
of a 12-year-old. For the past ten years | 
have been engaged in compiling a book on the 
history of jazz music in America, and [| take 
great pleasure in informing the Editors of 
News-WEEK that my research did not begin, 
as your figure tends to bear out, at the tender 
age of 2. My musical heresies did not mani- 
fest themselves, in point of fact, until 1925, 
when in Chicago’s Vendome Theatre I heard 
Erskine Tate’s Vendome Syncopaters with the 
then little-known Louis Armstrong at the 
trumpet, at which time I had, in sheer spite 
of an era of dangerous motor vehicles, al- 
ready miraculously attained the post-adoles- 
cent age of 17. Further, you misquote me in 
Saying that J admonished the Philharmonic- 
Symphony to “try a little Duke Ellington.” 
My vote for a living composer was cast in 
the same genteel patriotic spirit as were the 
1,888 ballots for Sibelius, and had no flippant 
witticism appended thereto. I have never 
been known to be guilty of urging anyone to 

“try a little Duke Ellington.’”’ My advice, on 
the contrary, would be to try all of him. . . 
Pau Epuarp MILLER 
Madison, Wis. 


Editorial Note: NEws- Week did not name 
the “12-year-old boy.”” On seeing Mr. Miller’s 
letter, Davidson Taylor, CBS announcer who 
conducted the radio poll, declared Madison, 
Wis. cast the only votes favoring Duke EI- 
lington—one from Mr. Miller, and one from 
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a boy who scrawled after his name: “I am 12 
years old.” 





It is rather amusing to the publishers of 
“The Forty Days of Musa Dagh” to.earn from 
page 27 of the Dec. 21 issue of News-WEEK 
that “Americans know him (Franz Werfel) 
chiefly through his biography, ‘Verdi,’ and 
the New York-produced plays, ‘The Goat 
Song’ -and ‘Juarez and Maximilian’.” This is 

little like saying that Hervey Allen is best 
known for his novel of Edgar Allan Poe. 
“Verdi,” which is a novel rather than a biog- 
raphy, sold some 3,000 copies ten years ago. 
“The Forty Days of Musa Dagh” has now sold 
140,000 copies... 

MarsSHALL A. BEST 

The Viking Press Inc. 

New York City 

. 


CHRISTENING: I wish to clear up a ques- 
tion that has, so far as I know, never been ex- 
plained, certainly not generally understood. 

| refer tc the custom of christening ships 
vhen being launched by the breaking of a 
bottle of wine on their bows. 

What, please, is the significance of this cer- 
emony and where did it originate and by 
whom ? 

Mary WALKER 

Tampa, Fla. 


Editorial Note: According to legend, four 
distinet stages mark the blood-to-champagne 
e\olution of the ship christening ceremony : 

1) when human sacrifices were fashionable, 
ships on their way to the water slid over the 
torsos of tied prisoners; (2) as civilization 
dvanced, symbolic red wine replaced the 
sacrificial blood ; (3) thirsty male masters-of- 
ceremony switched to rum and began to drink 
some of the formal fluid before wasting it on 
the hull; (4) some 70 years ago, genteel ship- 
huilders decided that champagne splashed by 

sober lady would seem more dignified. 


- 


BROWN EYES: In the interests of accur- 
acy, may we point out that there are a great 

any differences between the genuine Shirley 
remple dolls and the imitations you men- 
tioned (Dec. 21). 

In the first place, neither Shirley Temple 
nor the genuine Shirley Temple dolls have 
the brown eyes you mention, but have hazel 
eyes. Genuine Shirley Temple dolls are the 
only dolls made with hazel eyes. The char- 
acteristic shape of Shirley's eyes is likewise 
reproduced in the dolls. They are of a size 
no other imitator can duplicate. Surely, the 
admirers of Shirley Temple would like to 
know the kind of eyes she has... 

B. F. \icutom 

[deal Novelty & Toy Co. 

Long Island City, N Y. 


Editorial Note: From Webster’s New Inter- 
national Dictionary: “Hazel: Of a light red- 
dish brown color, like the hazelnut.” 


COMPARISONS ODOROUS: In your reply 
to Jim Allen, Dallas, anent the S. M. U. tilt 
(Dec. 21), I fail to see the connection you 
have made between that and the poor students 
who tried to go to Pasadena to witness the 
game, These students, many of them will not 
get to go on account of poverty, but by club- 
bing together, they hoped to do so. You 
speak of ordinary folks going. by trains and 
private buses. That is not any ordinary way 
to go. That is rich people’s way to go. Do you 
not think it commendable in them trying to 
get there by any manner or means that they 
can afford? Of course, if you have any stu- 
dents of your own at such schools, they are 
evidently rich and not ordinary. I further 
fail to see what you intend to gain for your 
publication in the way of circulation by such 
comparison of these poor students to hogs, 
cattle, ete... 

Fe.i1x S. MarTIN 

Beaumont, Texas 


Editorial Note: Railroad officials not News- 
WEEK made the comparison, News-WEEk’s 
Dallas representative reported them as say- 
ing that, “freight cars may be used, under 
ICC regulations, to transport cattle, sheep 
: “7 hogs, but freshmen as yet were unclassi- 
ed. 
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STEP UP, MEN, AND HEAR 


ABOUT THE FAIREST OFFER 
EVER MADE TO PIPE SMOKERS 
ANYWHERE 





Here’s the most attractive offer, we be- 
lieve, that’s been made to pipe smokers. 


What you do—Simply go to your deal- 

er and get Prince Albert. Smoke 20 pipe- 
fuls. If youdon’t say you’ve had the best 
pipe smokin’ ever, the makers of Prince 
Albert will return full purchase price, 
plus postage, just as the offer says. 


What to expect—We know that in 
Prince Albert we’ve got the quality— 
the taste and aroma—that men are 











OUR OFFER TO PIPE SMOKERS 


Smoke 20 fragrant pipefuls of Prince Albert. If you don’t 
find it the mellowest, tastiest pipe tobacco you ever smoked, 
return the tin with the rest of the tobacco in it to us at 
any time within a month from this date, and we will re- 
fund full purchase price, plus postage. 
(Signed) R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Com- 
pany, Winston-Salem, North Carolina. 


yg pipefuls of fragrant 
tobacco in every 
2-ounce tin of Prince Albert 


PRINGE ALBERT“? 








© 1935, R. J. Reynolds Tob. Co. 


Unusual You-Must-Be-Pleased Plan 
Earns Instant Acceptance! 


looking for. Men who have tried Prince 
Albert are satisfied with no other brand. 

So now we ask that you, too, try Prince 
Albert under our positive you-must-be- 
pleased guarantee. Note the special 
‘‘crimp cut.’’ It makes Prince Albert 
cool, mild, and long - burning. 

Prince Albert is packed right—in tin. 
And you are assured of your full money’s 
worth in the big 2-ounce economy tin of 
Prince Albert... around 50 pipefuls. 
So start today to smoke Prince Albert. 
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BEAU LY 


N’T ALWAYS Jt 
DUMB pb ( 


With business, as with individuals, prog- 
ress is a matter of expression, not repres- 

sion. A sphinx-like, inarticulate business 

is svre to be a dead one. The Mimeograph 

has brought to industry an efficient, far- 
reaching, and inexpensive means of expres- 
sion. It does a beautiful job of reproducing 
forms, letters, charts, graphs, even illustra- 
tions, in quantities, quickly, handily, and at 
low cost. It has brought new life to thousands 


of businesses. Why not yours? Get latest partic- 


ulars from A. B. Dick Company, Chicago, or see 


classified telephone directory for local address 
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CONGRESS: 


‘Reelection Session’ Puts Legislators on Their 


Own Feet and Takes Them Off President’s Political Coattails 


Resolved: To put my house in order 
and keep out of trouble—Uncle Sam. 

Resolved: To consolidate the New 
Order and fight for it—F.D.R. 

Resolved: To ring out F.D.R. and 
ring in Economy—GOP. 

Resolved: Willy-nilly, to get myself 
reelected—Joe Doak, average Congress- 
man. 

This week the country’s legislators, 
their zipper-bags bulging with Election 
Year resolutions, swarmed into Wash- 
ington for the Jan. 3 opening of the 
74th Congress’s Second Session. 

The urge to Reform the Nation— 
which pushed masses of sweeping laws 
through Congress in the last three 
years—seemed to have gone into hid- 
ing. In its place reigned the Spirit of 
Reelection. 


LirE: Few expected far-reaching ac- 
complishments from the new session. 
But Washington bustled as actively as 
if the greatest law-making spree in 
history was about to get under way. 


* Through the snow ploughed endless 
lines of Washington’s undersized, 20- 
cent-fare taxis. Senators, Representa- 
tives, wives, and children, secretaries, 
favor-seekers, job-hunters, and _ the 
personnel of 500-odd lobbying organi- 
zations piled into the cabs at Union 
Station. 


® The newcomers dashed frenziedly 
about, looking for rooms. The army 
of New Deal employes had left vacant 
only one-half of one per cent of the 
city’s living quarters—even though 
new construction last year created 
rooms for 25,000 additional persons. 


* Up on Capitol Hill fifteen shorthand 
writers—each of whom earns $7,500 a 
year by reporting oratory for the Con- 
gressional Record—practiced curlicues. 
A hundred workers polished Capitol 
floors, walls and chandeliers. In the 
offices of the House and Senate Legis- 
lative Counsel, ten lawyers busily 
whipped new bills into legal language. 


* House Floor Leader William B. 
Bankhead, up from Alabama and a 
year-long critical illness, knitted his 
heavy brows and announced a come- 
back: “I expect to have charge of the 
majority leadership . . . I look for a 
snappy session ,. , expect every Demo- 
crat on our side to take the offensive 

- and remind the people what a 
mess the country was in before we 


took charge.” 
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Senator Pat Harrison: ‘No More Taxes’ 


Houways: The bustling Congress- 
men might have been home enjoying 
the holidays had it not been for Sena- 
tor George W. Norris, the little. Pro- 
gressive from Nebraska. It was he 
who three ye&irs ago originated the 
20th Amendment, setting Jan. 3 as 
Congress’s opening date. 


In all Washington no man suffered 
more from the amendment than Nor- 
ris’s good friend, Franklin Roosevelt. 
Diligently he struggled with his mes- 
sages to Congress—on the State of 
the Union and on the Budget. 


At Capitol Hill the President planned 
to fire no steady barrage of “Must 
Legislation” as in past sessions. Al- 
ready he had extracted from Congress, 
in three years, more revolutionary 
laws than had been passed in any 
three previous decades. His bills had 
vastly increased Federal control of 
business, completely revised the na- 
tion’s agricultural set-up, altered its 
foreign policies, remade its monetary 
system and changed American life in 
a hundred ways. 


Now Mr. Roosevelt was content to 
let well enough alone. He attached 
prime importance to only two propos- 
als: His budget (including relief ap- 
propriations), and a sweeping bill to 
replace the present Neutrality Law. 
If he could conveniently manage them, 
he would like a bill authorizing direct 
subsidies to merchant marine and a 
dozen or so slight changes in existing 
laws. 

Above all Franklin Roosevelt, candi- 
date for reelection, wanted to get Con- 
gress out of town as soon as possible 
—by April, he hoped. 

No President ever kept his hands as 
tightly clamped on the public pulse as 
has Mr. Roosevelt. This year, intimates 
say, he recognizes a public desire for 
coordination of the New Government 
and for rest from further legal Revo- 
lution. A brief, quiet Congressional 
session—with spending cut to a mini- 
mum—would greatly strengthen his 
armor for the 1936 Battle Royal. 


Votes: The pre-session attitude of 
most Congressmen indicated Mr. Roose- 
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Vice President Garner: Ready for 


of Senatorial 


Oratory 


velt would be lucky to get rid of his 
lawmakers by June 9—when the GOP 
convention opens. Legislators live on 
votes: Above the din of gavels and 
oratory, they will hear the rustle of 
November ballots. 

Joe Doak, average Congressman, be- 
lieves the day has passed when the 
surest way to reelection is riding on 
the President’s coattails. Like every 
predecessor, Franklin Roosevelt has 
lost strength in his third year. Doak’s 
popularity at home will depend far 
more than before on what he as an in- 
dividual says and does in this session. 

Doak will orate for hours on agri- 
cultural aid, labor issues, debt relief, 
social security—all the subjects that 
touch the mass voters’ hearts. He and 
his colleagues in both houses will in- 
troduce some 9,000 bills—without the 
least hope of seeing them go through; 
but with the certain satisfaction of 
mailing them, with copies of delivered 
and undelivered speeches, to folks back 
home. 


Hopes: To keep his ranks from run- 
ning wild, Mr. Roosevelt banks on elec- 
tion-year party solidarity. Death has 
delivered him of his two bitterest Con- 
gressional enemies, Senator Huey P. 
Long of Louisiana and Senator Thomas 
D. Schall of Minnesota. 

More important, the President knows 
he can rely on his leaders in both 
houses. All of them come from the 
South, where the name Roosevelt still 
works magic. In the Senate, there are 
Vice President Garner, Floor Leader 
Robinson, and Chairman Harrison of 
the omnipotent Finance Committee; in 
the House—Speaker Byrns, Floor 
Leader Bankhead, Ways and Means 
Committee Chairman Doughton, and 
Appropriations Committee Chairman 
Buchanan. 


Bonus: Unless habitually good guess- 
ers prove wrong, Congress will break 
from the Administration harness on 
only one major issue—the soldiers’ 
bonus. President Roosevelt stands com- 
mitted against prepayment in any 


form. But it is generally agreed that 
this Reelection Session will pass a 
bonus bill of some kind. American 
Legion orators have used to good effect 
the argument: “What is another $2,- 
000,000,000 in the midst of this wave 
of spending?” Last month’s American 
Institute of Public Opinion poll indi- 
cated 56 per cent of American voters 
now favor payment. The best the Ad- 
ministration hopes for: That Congress's 
bill will not necessitate immediate cash 
payment of the full $2,000,000,000. 


Ciamor: Legislators will probably 
talk long and loud in behalf of the 30- 
hour week, silver, the Townsend Plan, 
farm mortgage relief, chain-store reg- 
ulation, inflation, and large-scale gov- 
ernment purchase of timber land. But 
most Congressmen admit privately they 
expect major legislation on none of 
these. And Pat Harrison, Senate Fi- 
nance Committee chairman, promised: 
“No nore taxes.” 

Measures they believe will pass: Re- 
lief appropriations (about half last 
year’s amount), AAA amendments, 
Bankhead Bill for relief of tenant farm- 
ers, minor amendments to last year’s 
Social Security Act, a more sweeping 
neutrality bill, increased appropriations 
for the army and navy, a bill to co- 
ordinate and enlarge Federal housing 
activities, the Copeland food and drug 
regulation bill, and the Black anti- 
lobbying bill. 

Meanwhile the Supreme Court of the 
United States will pass upon the Con- 
stitutionality of the AAA, TVA, Guffey 
Coal Act, Wagner Labor Act, and 
Bankhead Cotton Control Act—all pil- 
lars of the New Deal. If it outlaws 
AAA processing taxes, the Administra- 
tion will have to devise new levies to 
the extent of $600,000,000 a year. If 
the court tosses out any of the other 
laws, Congressmen may spend weeks 
cooking up substitute legislation. 

Across Capitol Plaza from Congress, 
nine elderly gentlemen sitting in judg- 
ment, can—and may—knock the best- 
laid plans into a cocked hat. 


HARRIS & EWING, WIDE WORLD 


Representative Doughton, Senator Robinson and Representative Buchanan: 
Roosevelt Counts on ‘These Southern Gentlemen in the 74th Congress 
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RELIEF: 


President Seeks Budget Cuts; Mayors 


Call for Help; Pinchot Cries ‘Political Pie-Counter!’ 


As the shadows of Christmas Eve 
fell over Lafayette Park—across the 
street from the White House—Mr. 
Roosevelt pushed an electric button 
and turned the Community Yule-tree 
into a rainbow of light. That evening, 
to four generations of Roosevelts, he 
read Dickens’s “Christmas Carol.” 
Next morning, the family flocked 
around the Presidential bed to receive 
their gifts. 

But in between stuffed stockings, 
Scrooge, and evergreens the President 
sandwiched much good, solid labor. All 
through the week he worked over twin 
speeches to be heard by Congress in 
ear'y January. His “State of the 
Union” Address and his Budget Mes- 
sage deserved careful writing: Upon 
them hung much of Franklin Roose- 
velt’s political destiny. 

Of all the White House Christmas 
visitors, only Acting Budget Director 
Daniel Bell stayed for lengthy con- 
ference. Deepest wrinkle on the Presi- 
dential brow: How to keep relief from 
saddling the 1936-37 budget with an- 
other huge deficit? To reporters the 
President insisted that all relief budget 
guesses were “‘cockeyed” and that the 
Administration had never committed 
itself to aiding the jobless beyond the 
current fiscal period. But elsewhere 
in the nation the cries of the needy 
dinned loudly into Federal ears. 


RELIEF: New York City relief work- 
ers staged a near-riot over delayed 
wage-checks. In Jersey City, N. J., 
hungry marchers carried black-let- 
tered signs: “WPA-—A Merry Christ- 
mas Without Pay.” Iowa labor leaders 
planned a Statewide work-relief strike 
in January against $40-$85 monthly 


“starvation wages.” And throughout 
the country, municipal executives pre- 
pared to back Mayor Fiorello H. La 
Guardia of New York in his Congres- 
sional campaign for bigger and better 
direct Federal relief—despite the Presi- 
dent’s budgetary dilemma. 

Another Administration headache 
came from Pennsylvania’s ex-Gov- 
ernor, Gifford Pinchot, who emerged 
out of hibernation to take a mighty 
wallop at New Deal Senator Joseph F. 
Guffey and the State WPA’s “polluted 
. . . political machine.” To the Presi- 
dent the white-mustached Progressive 
Republican sent a bitter open letter: 
“Guffey’s henchmen” had turned re- 
lief “into a Democratic pie-counter... 
I ask you to remove the Federal ap- 
pointees . . . who have disgraced your 
Administration.” 


In Florida, Senator Guffey dismissed 
Pinchot’s broadside as a bid for a new 
“place in the national political sun.” 
For himself the Senator preferred 
Miami’s sun: “I’m down here for a 
rest, and nothing . . . Pinchot says or 
does will disturb my vacation.” 


At first the White House simply an- 
nounced the Pinchot letter had not 
been received. But later in the week 
came news which suggested that the 
Government was less absorbed in sun- 
shine than Senator Guffey: To WPA’s 
key men in the States went strict or- 
ders from Administrator Harry Hop- 
kins for a nationwide clean-up. Cut 
down office staffs to minimum size for 
efficient operation. Eliminate every in- 
ferior project. And fire all loafing of- 
ficials regardless of their political 
backing. 


Comic Rewer: Last week the dry 
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Federal Relief Administrator Hopkins 
Ordered a Broom for. the WPA 








Daniel Bell: He and the President 
Are Both Thinking About the Budget 
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Governor Pinchot: He Came Out of 
Hibernation With a WPA Wallop 
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Senator Joseph Guffey: Noth- 
ing Disturbed His Vacation 
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bread of relief was baked with a few 
comic twists: 


® In Massachusetts, 150 WPA workers 
at the East Boston Airport struck— 
because they couldn’t keep warm on 
their jobs. With only three trucks as- 
signed to the project, each man had 
no more than three shovelfuls of dirt to 
hurl per hour. 


® In Illinois, WPA launched a $227,900 
program to build “air-conditioned out- 
houses” on 6,500 farms. 


. 
POLITICS: Once Happy Warrior 


Spurns Président’s Peace-Pipe 


Christmas-New Year week found 
little peace in the political world., 


® From its Washington headquarters, 
the ‘non-partisan’ American Liberty 
League aimed a rapid succession of pot- 
shots at Franklin Roosevelt, his poli- 
cies, and his subordinates. But the bar- 
rage of criticism attracted far less at- 
tention than one little league announce- 
ment—Alfred E. Smith, a charter mem- 
ber of the organization, would deliver a 
nationwide radio address before a 
league banquet in Washington Jan. 25. 


To those who knew Smith, that meant 
one thing: A withering blast at the 
New Deal. Since early 1933, Al Smith 
has scrupulously avoided kind words 
for his old-time friend, Frank Roose- 
velt. In private conversations, the once 
Happy Warrior fulminated against the 
Administration. On those rare occa- 
sions when he discussed politics public- 
ly, it was to denounce Roosevelt’s “ba- 
loney dollars” or “alphabet soup.” 


Last week the Roosevelts seemed to 
forget all ill-feeling. Hardly had the 
Liberty League issued the Smith-speech 
announcement when a Roosevelt invita- 
tion sped to New York: Wouldn’t Mr. 
Smith spend the night at the White 








Republican Senators Vandenberg and Dickinson: Party Dissension Brings Them Into the Limelight 


House when he came down to make his 
speech ? 

Washington wondered: Was the 
First Family simply overflowing with 
holiday cordiality? Or had some 
Presidential adviser devised a bun- 
gling idea for gagging a critic with 
White House food? 

Whatever the reason for the invita- 
tion, Al Smith lost no time snubbing 
it. He didn’t even wait—as custom 
prescribes—to let the White House 
make public his reply. To reporters 
he revealed he was declining the invi- 
tation because he would be in Wash- 
ington with a “large party” of friends. 
He was afraid, he explained, that he 
might ‘“overtax White House hospital- 
ity.” 

Friends who guessed at the prob- 
able content of his speech agreed he 
might. 


® Regardless of speeches, no informed 
Democrat doubted that Franklin Roose- 
velt would be his party’s 1936 nominee. 
But up to last week Republicans were 
in harmony on only one point. That 
the party’s choice would be a Western 
conservative—like Frank Knox, Chi- 
cago publisher, or Alf M. Landon, 
Kansas Governor. Then a veteran pro- 
gressive and inflationist knocked even 
that certainty askew. 

Senator William Edgar Borah of 
Idaho (see page 22), who had flirted 
repeatedly with the GOP Presidential 
nomination since 1908, left little ques- 
tion that he finally was out to win it— 
if possible. 


In Wisconsin, Ohio and _ Illinois, 
Borah-backers—with the Senator’s 
consent—worked to win convention 


delegates in Spring primaries. In 
Washington, Senators Lynn J. Frazier 
and Gerald P. Nye, both of North Da- 
kota, boomed the Idahoan. And Bo- 
rah’s lieutenants in the capital claimed 
to have lined up 208 of the 997 Re- 
publican convention delegates. 





KEYSTONE, INTERNATIONAL 


Representative Hamilton Fish of 
New York, who had earlier put his own 
hat in the Presidential ring, placed 
Borah’s black sombrero squarely on 
top of it. He announced the Senator 
had designated him to “organize the 
entire State” of New York in an ef- 
fort to win its huge -loc of 90 dele- 
gates. Fish himself suld be content 
with the Vice Presidential seat on the 
Borah band-wagon. The Senator is 70. 


® Borah’s open candidacy threatened a 
four-way split in the GOP convention 
—with Landon, Knox, Hoover and the 
Idahoan each controlling groups of 
delegates. Immediately the limelight 
fell on two dark horses—Senators 
Arthur H. Vandenberg of Michigan 
and Lester J. Dickinson of Iowa—who 
might slip into the nomination as did 
Warren G. Harding when the 1920 
Republican convention deadlocked. 

Vandenberg’s main assets: A good 
radio voice and an unusually short list 
of enemies. Dickinson’s: A dignified 
appearance and a brand of ultra-con- 
servatism which appeals to business- 
men in the East—if not to farmers in 
his.own State. 


® Dr. F. E. Townsend, 68-year-old 
leader of the Townsend Plan move- 
ment, thought Republicans and Demo- 
crats were wasting time. In the ap- 
propriately named town of Eureka, 
Calif., Dr. Townsend settled the Presi- 
dential question with one sentence: 
“We will have our own President in 
the White House after next year’s 
election.” 


MINNESOTA: Governor Picks a Friend 
To Keep a Senate Seat Warm for Him 


Elected Farmer-Labor Governor of 
Minnesota for the third time in 1934, 
Floyd Bjerstjerne Olson looked around 
for more worlds to conquer. His eye 
fell on the United States Senate—and 
particularly on Thomas D. Schall, blind 
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KEYSTONE 


Hawaii: Mauna Loa’s Lava-Flow Has a 200-Foot Tongue, an 800-Foot Tail 


Republican Senator whose term would 
expire in 1936. 

Two weeks ago a fatal automobile 
accident ended Schall’s Senate career. 
Olson faced a dilemma: He could ap- 
point a member of his own party to 
fill the vacancy—but then he might 
have to run against him next Fall. A 
disastrous split in Farmer-Labor ranks 
might result. 

Last week Olson found the solution. 
He appointed Elmer A. Benson, ag- 
gressive Farmer-Labor State Banking 
Commissioner, to finish out Schall’s 
unexpired term. Next November, by 
agreement, the new Senator and the 
Governor will help each other trade 
jobs. 


. 
HAWAII: Fiery Monster Menaces 
Hilo; Army Planes to the Rescue 


In 1881 a river of red-hot lava 
spilled down Mauna Loa, largest ac- 
tive volcano in the world, toward Ha- 
waii’s crescent-shaped Hilo Bay. To 
Pele—goddess of flame—Ruth, princess 
of the royal line, offered invocations. 
A quarter-mile outside Hilo the molten 
deluge halted. 

Last week, volcanic fire and brim- 
Stone again threatened Hilo’s destruc- 
tion. This time lava-fighters used dy- 
na:nite instead of prayers. 

A November earthquake had dis- 
turbed Mauna Loa’s two-year slumber. 
Out of a 3-mile vent, 10,000 feet up the 
jagged northern side, a crimson stream 
poured coastward. 

Sulphurous clouds enveloped the 
rumbling, boiling Mauna Loa. Its 
Steady, sluggish lava-flow—with a 200- 
foot-wide tongue and 800-foot-wide 
tail—devoured its way through the 
desolate tropical forest. 

At Hilo, 35 miles northeast, few of 
the 20,000 inhabitants grew panicky. 
Natives recalled that the volcano, de- 


spite its 30 eruptions within the cen- 
tury, had almost never taken human 
life. And scientists expected that the 
burning river, even if it headed straight 
for Hilo, would die a cold, meandering 
death in the countless hills and valleys 
blocking its march to the city. 
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THE PRESIDENT: 
Worked on messages to Congress on the 
budget and the state of the Union (see 


page 9). 
DEPARTMENTS: 

Labor Secretary Perkins announced that the 
United States Employment Service during 
1935 found jobs for 2,781,732 persons in 
1,300 private occupations, and work-relief 
employment for 756,785 people. 

Treasury Department revealed that to date 
WPA expenditures for materials |have 
amounted to $68,974,161; estimates of total 
material expenditures by the States and 
the Covernment combined for WPA work 
indicate that over $400,000,000 will be 
spent. 

Commerce Secretary Roper predicted com- 
plete business recovery in 1936 (see page 


34). 


Postmaster General Farley reported total 


revenues for the fiscal year 1934-35 of 
$630,795,302; expenditures of $696,603,253. 
If expenditures of $70,772,100 for ship and 
air subsidies, franking, and other non- 
postal items are subtracted, the books 
show a ‘“‘net surplus of $4,964,149."" 
OTHER AGENCIES: 

Interstate Commerce Commission’ elected 

Charles D. Mahaffie chairman for one year 


to succeed Hugh M. Tate. Mahaffie was ap- 
pointed to the ICC in 1930. 

Resettlement Administrator Tugwell an- 
nounced the appointment of Dr. Raymond 
A. Pearson, former president of the Uni- 
versity of Maryland, as his assistant. 

Federal Home Loan Bank System announced 
its net outstanding loans on Dec. 18 to- 
taled $100,056,000—$11,934,456 more than 
1934. 

National Resources Committee—which in- 
cludes Secretaries Ickes, Dern, Wallace, 
Roper and Perkins—recommended to Pres- 
ident Roosevelt the formation of twelve 
Federal ‘‘sub-capitals” to facilitate Fed- 
eral co-operation with States on regional 
problems. 


CONDITION OF THE TREASURY: 
(Week ended Dec. 26) 


ED? Sai i anion d G00 et 0 Mein $56,835, 247.33 
TERDPOMGISUTOS 6 occ nc cd cveccssecssé $98,816,854.51 
EN ERR rey ere $2,256,075,093.65 
Deficit, fiscal year ........... $1,823,961,850.09 
PRE TPG bina v:0'sa bide Ce Use $30,542,448,343.44 


But blood-red liquid kept spurting 
from Mauna Loa’s mouth. Ponderously 
the lava flood shifted, then bore north- 
east. Moving at a daily speed of 1% 
miles last week, it got within 15 miles 
of Hilo. Only 3 miles ahead, on the 
Wailuku River, lay the Waikoloa ponds, 
municipal reservoir. If the lava ever 
reached those ponds, it would turn 
Hilo’s drinking water to steam, and 
might even roll down the dry river-bed 
into the city. 

Dr. Thomas A. Jaggar, government 
volcanologist in Hawaii, turned to the 
army for first-aid against Nature. Five 
planes zoomed out over Mauna Loa, 
dropping 600-pound bombs on the crat- 
er’s shell. Object: to close the vent in 
the volcano’s side, forcing the lava out 
at a less dangerous point. Other ex- 
plosives, bringing the total to twenty, 
landed on the stream’s hissing head: a 
break in its hardened edges might di- 
vert the thrust into uninhabited terri- 
tory. 

Superstitious natives cried that no 
good could come from affronting the 
goddess Pele. Next day their fears 
seemed justified—-Mauna Loa roared 
again, thrusting her thirsty lava 
tongue within 3 miles of the reservoir. 

But Monday the flow almost ceased. 
Natives hailed Pele’s kindness, and Dr. 
Jaggar had a good word for the bombs. 


KENTUCKY: New Governor Uses 
A Weapon Prepared by His Foes 


Albert B. “Happy” Chandler, Ken- 
tucky’s new Governor, thrives on polit- 
ical boomerangs. 

In the Democratic primaries last 
August, former Gov. Ruby Laffoon’s 
patronage boss and  heir-apparent, 
Thomas S. Rhea, defeated “Happy” 


Chandler and two other candidates. But 
because Laffoon and Rhea had insisted 
on a law requiring a run-off election 
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if no candidate got a majority of all 
votes cast, Rhea and Chandler had to 
run again. This time “Happy,” Laffoon’s 
avowed foe, won the nomination. Then 
in November he beat his Republican 
opponent by the greatest margin in 
Kentucky history. 


Last month Laffoon men fell into 
another pit of their boss’ digging. In 
1934 the former Governor had pushed 
an “ouster bill’ through Kentucky’s 
General Assembly. The act enabled 
the Governor to fire “for reasons 
deemed sufficient to himself’’ any ap- 
pointed State officer or employe. 


As early as Dec. 11, one day after 
his inauguration, Chandler had begun 
wielding the club—conveniently fur- 
nished by his enemies—as a broom to 
sweep his own house. Out went Sam 
B. English, Laffoon-selected Secretary 
of the Executive Cabinet, and in went 
Walter W. Mulbry, staunch Administra- 
tion supporter. 


But seven days later it looked as if 
“Happy” meant to turn every State 
appointee’s Christmas tree into a weep- 
ing willow. The new 37-year-old Gov- 
ernor sent out an order for the resig- 
nations “of all department heads, mem- 
bers of boards and commissions, and all 
the assistants with executive authority 

By last week Chandler had “ac- 
cepted” over 6,000 resignations—with 
2,500 more to come before New Year’s 
Day. Insiders believed the epidemic 
of vacancies was designed to weed out 
all his campaign opponents: If any ex- 
officials got their jobs back, they would 
have the healthy political knowledge 
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Caleb Jones Milne 4th (Left) Under Arrest: The ‘Perfect Crime’ Didn’t Work 


that they owed their salaries to Chan- 
dler, not Laffoon. 

Publicly, however, the Governor 
made no admission of spoils-system 
tactics behind his cleanup: “I am go- 
ing ... to operate most departments 
on a skeleton force. There will be no 
more padded payrolls.” 


NRA: The Blue Eagle Never Died; 
It?s Simply Fading Away—Slowly 


Governmental bureaus, like cats, 
have plural lives. A bureau once es- 
tablished can survive a lot of killing. 

Critics thought the NRA already 
moribund when the Supreme Court 
“killed” it for the first time last May. 
But the “defunct” Blue Eagle still 
squawked two months later. Nearly 
5,000 employes continued work on 
voluminous histories of NRA _ codes. 
After frequent cuts, some 2,000 clerks 
and officials remained on the job 
through December. 

Last week, in thirteen words, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt “killed” the NRA again: 
“The National Recovery Administra- 
tion and the office of Administrator 
thereof are hereby terminated.” But 
the executive order actually ended lit- 
tle more than the rame. Three NRA 
divisions, 1,400 strong, will finish their 
histories and industrial studies under 
Daniel C. Roper, Secretary of Com- 
merce. The President ordered Roper 
not to kill them finally and definitely 
until April 1. 

One small NRA fragment, 25 mem- 
bers of the Consumers’ .Division, will 


work in the Department of Labor until 
June 1, 1937. Then—unless something 
happens in the meantime—the Eagle’s 
ghost will rest at last. 


2 
KIDNAPING: Actor Becomes Own 
Press Agent and Own Abductor 


A month ago Caleb Jones Milne 4th 
of New York, heir to a textile fortune, 
received an invitation: Mr. and Mrs. 
John Jacob Astor requested the pleas- 
ure of his company at a dance on Dec. 
27. 

But Caleb 4th didn’t go to the As- 
tors’ party last Friday night. Instead 
he kept a date with city and Federal 
police. 

Two weeks previously, young Milne 
had disappeared. The youth’s grand- 
father, Caleb Milne Jr.—aged 74—re- 
ceived notes demanding $20,000 ran- 
som. Skeptical New York police listed 
Caleb simply as a “missing person.” 
Federal men called the case a kidnap- 
ing. Four days later, a motorist found 
young Caleb, taped and tied, beside a 
road near Philadelphia. After hospital 
treatment for an overdose of drugs— 
he had 25 “needle marks” in his arm 
—Milne mumbled a description of his 
kidnapers. Federal investigators spent 
ten days running down every clue. 
Their search extended from Philadel- 
phia through New Jersey to New 
York. Not a kidnaper could they find. 

Last Friday, J. Edgar Hoover, Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation chief, and 
Lewis J. Valentine, New York Police 
Commissioner, decided to question Ca- 
leb again. At dawn, after weary hours 
of grilling, he admitted perpetrating 
1935’s greatest hoax: 

An unemployed actor, he had hoped 
publicity would land him a job. Care- 
fully he prepared a “perfect crime.” 
He bought gloves, tape, paste and 
twine. He made ransom notes out of 
words clipped from newspapers and 
stuck on wrapping paper. When all 
was ready, he sent the first note, and 
took a bus to Trenton, N. J. 

Disguised as “the Rev. Arthur Ben- 
ton,” he stayed at the Stacy-Trent 
Hotel—where he rubbed elbows with 
G-men working on the case. He stuck 
pins in his arm to simulate the marks 
of hypodermic needles, and sat on hot 
radiators in a vain effort to acquire 
signs of torture. Later the “Rev. Mr. 
Benton” left the hotel—without pay- 
ing his bill. He took a bus to a neigh- 
boring town and then started walking. 
Near Philadelphia he sat down by the 
road, tied himself up, and got himself 
found. 

After Milne confessed last week, po- 
lice and Federal men chorused: “We 
knew ‘t all the time.” They arraigned 
him on a charge of attempted ex- 
tortion. Conviction could bring twenty 
years in prison and a $5,000 fine. But 
the grandfather had no thought of 
prosecuting: ‘Goodness, no. We've 
suffered enough.” 

At least one person appreciated 
Milne’s histrionics. The hospital doc- 
tor was enthusiastic: “You can say I 
think he’s a damned good actor.” 
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ROUN D-UP : Berlin Keeps the Powers Guessing; 


Rome and Addis Ababa Leave Little to Be Guessed 


In 1935, an ex-housepainter and an 
ex-blacksmith played with the desti- 
nies of Western civilization. 

Adolf Hitler defied the victors of 
1919 and proclaimed Germany would 
rearm to full power. The victors could 
take it or leave ,it. They took it. 
When der Tag came, the Fuehrer 
promised, he would demand and obtain 
a place in the sun. 

Benito Mussolini, foreseeing a race of 
revived imperialisms, decided to be at 
the head of the line. He sent a for- 
midable expedition to wrest colonial 
acres from the last independent king- 
dom of Africa. In so doing he threat- 
ened British Empire interests. 

How rightly the blacksmith and the 
housepainter had seen into the future. 
no one could tell for sure at the year’s 
end. But fears of Armageddon haunted 
men wherever they met to remember 
the birth of the Carpenter’s Son. 


® In Washington, President Roosevelt, 
after switching aglow a giant tree in 
front of the White House, made an in- 
direct plea to the world over the radio: 
“The spirit of Christmas knows no 
race, no creed, no clime, no limitations 
of time or space...” 


®In Chicago a group of Italian- 
Americans brought Consul Mario Ca- 
rosi 1,000 gold wedding rings for the 
anti-sanctions war-chest. Federal law 
forbids export of gold, but Consul 
Carosi accepted a $6,000 check to swell 
the estimated $10,000,000 in rings and 
trinkets raised by the Duce. 


® In the genteel privacy of Sandring- 
haw, not far from the North Sea, 
George V closed himself into his tiny, 
oak-paneled study. Not as King. ande 
Emperor, but as a friend, he com- 
muned through a gold microphone with 























Wedding Rings Swell the War Chest 





his 500,000,000 subjects: “I wish you 
all, my dear friends, a happy Christ- 
mas. Anxieties surround us. It is 
good to think that our own family of 
peoples is at peace...” 


® In London the Ethiopian Legation 
issued a statement addressed to the 
Empire: “Are you afraid of one na- 
tion? Have selfishness and diplomacy 
made cowards of you? For the sake 
of your honor and name, do not be 
despised and bullied by one man!” 


© In Rome, the Bully received more 
gold from patriots. Mothers bought 
flimsy made-in-Italy toys which the 
Infant Jesus would bring to the chil- 
dren on Epiphany Sunday. 


© In the Vatican State, Pius XI re- 
membered the days when he battled 
wind, ice and time to reach the serene 
tops of Alps: “Up to a short time ago 
we had hoped to contribute a reassur- 
ing word... But in the last few days 
the situation . . . has become threat- 
ening. In mountaineering language, it 
is full of dangerous steps.” 


© In Berlin, Wilhelm Goering issued 
the first post-war German Air Ministry 
report. Of the air force he wrote: “It 
is not so gigantic as occasionally de- 
picted abroad. The decisive factor is 
not the number of planes, but their 
quality—not the number of aviators, 
but their character and ability.” 


® In Paris the Union Nationale des 
Combattants—comprising a _ picked 
million of the country’s 3,000,000 war 
veterans—served notice on the gov- 
ernment: “Those who went to the front 
will never bear arms against those 
who, British or Italian, fought with 
them in the World War. Our union 
will not let a single French soldier 
risk his life in a fratricidal war against 
Italy.” 


DEFENSE: Deputies Vote Grace 
To Premier of ‘Our Country’ 


An inscription in the castle overlook- 
ing Pierre Laval’s home town bears a 
reminder of the Hundred Years’ War: 


Ici les anglais furent si bien recus 
Qwiils ne sont jamais revenus 

Chateldon village “received the Eng- 
lish so well that they never came 
back.” But it had less luck with the 
Saracens some centuries earlier. These 
not only conquered, but left little 
Moors among the French highlands. 

In Laval’s dark skin, sheik’s eye and 
superlative trading ability, some of his 
admirers detect the Arab strain. Last 
week the Premier-Foreign Minister 
needed all the Arab in him to survive 
the tail of the twister that blew his 
friend, Samuel Hoare, out of the Brit- 
ish Foreign Office. 


InsuttT: The Hoare-Laval peace plan 
gave the French Left-Wing politicians 
a long-awaited chance to vindicate 
themselves in the eyes of the public. 
The Stavisky scandal, culminating in 
the February, 1934, riots, left a stigma 
of bungling and knavery on the parties 
that have held power almost contin- 
uously in the Third Republic. 

Now they could cry scandal in turn, 
dealing a severe blow to the Right 
parties’ increasing popularity. In the 
Chamber of Deputies no less than 71 
orators cried scandal and called on 
Laval to resign. 

Paul Reynaud, suave critic of the 
government’s fiscal policies, sounded 
the keynote: “We have to choose be- 
tween Italy, breaker of the Covenant, 
and Britain, its guardian. It is cruel, 
but Italy herself summons us to 
choose.” 

The dapper little former Minister of 
Justice voiced an almost universal fear: 
“The German press does not leave us 
ignorant of the fact that if we become 
separated from Britain, it means war.” 

Half the House rose, shouting and 
gesticulating: “Laval, c’est la guerre!” 

Yvon Delbos, majority party leader, 
sputtered: “We cannot give the Pre- 
mier our confidence ... He is playing 
Germany’s game!” 

No greater insult could be spit by 
one Frenchman at another. 

Amid cries of “Resign,” Laval rose 
to answer. 

“The essential question is to know 
whether my policy is conformable 
with the interests of my country—” 

A barrage of objections interrupted 
him. He amended himself: 

“—-our country ...I do not regret 
the efforts I have made... Why should 
I not admit the fear of war? That is 
the explanation of my patient efforts 
... We judged the proposals eminently 
reasonable . 


Trick: Most of the Deputies dis- 
agreed with him. His friends wondered 
by what trick he would try to save 
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ACME, INTERNATIONAL 


Dessye, Ethiopia: Fires and Casualties in the Path of Italy’s Bombers 


himself on the following day, when he 
asked for a vote of confidence. 

Platoons of steel-helmeted militarized 
police protected the approaches to the 
Palais Bourbon when Laval arrived 
for the test. Inside the Chamber, near 
fistfights broke out every few minutes. 

With his political life clearly at the 
mercy of a few votes, he maintained a 
coolness that impressed his bitterest 
opponents. 

All his efforts had one aim: Peace. 
“I do not deserve this nickname, Laval- 
c’est-la-Guerre.”” He had merely given 
Mussolini the right to “demand” con- 
cessions in Ethiopia. 

He had promised to aid Britain with 
ships, men and planes if Italy attacked. 
“I confirmed this pledge to Sir Samuel 
Hoare and here renew it publicly ... 
As for an oil embargo, the issue has not 
yet arisen ... We cannot prejudice the 
decision that the American Congress 
may take.” 

This brought jeers. But just when 
his speech seemed to be falling flat, he 
said: “France does not in any way 





seek isolation for Germany. Just as I 
went to Moscow among the Commun- 
ists ...so I am willing to go to Berlin 
among the Nazis ... Until there is 
rapprochement between France and 
Germany there can be no peace in 
Europe.” 

Then he sat down to read a pile of 
newspaper clippings, as if he had just 
addressed a class of schoolboys. He paid 
no heed to the shouts of “Traitor!” 
and “He is right!” 

When the Deputies stopped squab- 
bling and threatening to smash each 
other with inkwells, they voted to up- 
hold him, 296 to 276. By 20 votes he 
escaped being the first Premier of the 
Third Republic to fall on a question of 
foreign policy. 


Mystery: Berlin editors hailed La- 
val’s speech as kolossal. But Hitler, 
pursuing his wily foreign policy, sat 
back and let France, Britain and Italy 
try to guess which way he might jump, 
if he jumped. 

He dwelt in a haze intensified by 
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KEYSTONE 


Haile Selassie on an Inspection Trip After the Bombing 
of Dessye. Two American Doctors Are Seen on the Left 


startling and contradictory reports of 
Anglo-German air force negotiations. 
One day two seasoned correspondents 
—Frederick T. Birchall of The New 
York Times and Genevieve Tabouis, 
of the Paris Oeuvre—‘“discovered” that 
Sir Eric Phipps, British Ambassador, 
had “approached” Hitler on the sub- 
ject of an air pact. The Fuehrer, 
Birchall reported, violently rejected 
this. Next day, The Times correspond- 
ent got “reliable information” that 
Hitler actually had approached Britain 
on an air pact. 

No more news, but plenty of official 
denials, followed. Der Angriff pointed- 
ly commented: “Security is possible 
only if France becomes a party to an 
air pact.” 

This and similar statements impelled 
some diagnosticians to credit Laval’s 
fertile brain with putting the stories 
in circulation. They came out just be- 
fore his dangerous championing of 
Franco-German friendship. They could 
serve two purposes: To make the 
French public still more suspicious of 
Anglo-German relations; and to throw 
a salutary scare into Mussolini. 

The British Foreign Office also made 
motions calculated to make the Duce 
pause. It gave unaccustomed publici- 
ty to news usually kept secret: The 
British and French general staffs had 
held conferences on cooperation in case 
of war. 

Whitehall confirmed that Turkey, 
Greece and Yugoslavia had promised to 
leap to Britain’s defense with men, 
ships and planes in case of need. The 
expected price: Turkey would regain 
the right to fortify the Dardanelles and 
take back from Italy the Dodecanese 
Islands; Corfu would be returned to 
Greece; Yugoslavia would win a much- 
needed Adriatic port, Fiume. All three 
have old scores to settle with Italy. 


Cousin: Royalty supplied an addi- 
tional note of mystery to the European 
situation. King Leopold of Belgium— 
whose sister Marie-Jose married the 
Italian Crown Prince—arrived in Lon- 
don a few days before Christmas, then 
vanished. 
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Insiders claimed he bore tidings from 
his royal cousins to Sandringham. 


BATTLE: Mussolini Reports on 
The Europeanand African Fronts 


The Duce made Dec. 26—opening 

date of the opera—a gala Sanctions 
Defiance Night. Through the rain he 
drove to the little Royal Opera House 
to hear an all-Italian cast perform 
“Tris,” work of the most popular liv- 
ing national opera composer, Mascag- 
ni. 
Nearly all the men in the horseshoe 
tiers wore military full dress. Follow- 
ing Fascist instructions, the women 
disported the flag’s colors—red, white 
and green—on their gowns. “Italian 
women must surpass the splendor of 
other years to show foreigners we are 
not afraid of sanctions. They must 
use nothing but Italian materials.” 

No other signs of festivity enlivened 
the Yule season. Instead of saying 
Happy New Year, patriots greeted 
each other with a new anti-sanctions 
slogan: “Tireremo_ diritto—we _ will 
shoot straight.” 

To the Grand Council, Mussolini 
might have admitted he needed some 
sharpshooters in Ethiopia. He con- 
tented himself with reporting that “un- 
foreseen conditions” delayed the next 
triumphal onslaught. 

In Europe, he added, “the fight is 
proceeding ‘along the whole front.” 
Financial arrangements with Germany, 
Switzerland, Belgium, Austria and 
Hungary protected Italy from the 
danger of total isolation. 


Con@uERiInG Lion: In Ethiopia, the 
Abuna Kyrillos, head of the Coptic 
Church, invoked voluntary sanctions: 
That the Lion of Judah’s army might 
have sufficient food—‘“no meat, tea, 
beer or aromatic alcohol,” just bread 
and water, for a week. 

The black-bearded Lion himself, 
back at Dessye among his Generals, 
announced minimum peace _ terms: 


Italy must withdraw all troops. and 
pay an indemnity; the League must 


Italians Face Hazardous Transportation Difficulties 
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Wounded Italians Riding Back to Their Base 


at Asmara After the 


delimit all boundaries once for all; and 
Italy must have no influence—bureau- 
cratic, economic or otherwise—in the 
sovereign Empire. 

Without waiting for a reply he knew 
he wouldn’t get, Haile Selassie then 
ordered his warriors to kick the in- 
vader out. Five Generals under War 
Minister Mulugueta led 400,000 men 
into action. 

Gone was their terror of tanks that 
bog down in mud and sand; of poison 
gas that doesn’t work at high alti- 
tudes; of airplanes that spread more 
noise than death. 

With modern machine-guns and 
rifles, and their own swords, they knew 
how to deal with the black troops 
fighting for Italy. They could insult 
them in their own language. 

By night they marched in groups 
not larger than 5,000, By day they 
lay low. By night, again, they sprang 
on the surprised enemy, far beyond 
the so-called front lines. From Adowa 
to Makale, all along Field Marshal 
Badoglio’s thinly-held line of com- 
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Takkaze Engagements 


munications, they harried, stormed and 
routed groups of Askaris. 

Badoglio reported casualties in hun- 
dreds instead of handfuls. He admit- 
ted falling back in the Takkaze Val- 
ley and before Aksum, the Holy City. 
The Ethiopians claimed the siege and 
imminent capture of Makale. 


® This week warfare even invaded the 
Home of Peace, Geneva. Socialist and 
Communist squads, demonstrating 
against imperialistic massacre, battled 
stolid Swiss gendarmes up and down 
the broad avenues adjacent to the 
League of Nations palace. 

One group carried a dummy—en- 
cased in armor like Joan of Arc and 
labeled Miss Sanctions—to the foot of 
a war memorial, where they chained it. 
As ornaments, Miss Sanctions sported 
two oilcans, and a sign reading: 

“For you, dear Switzerland, our lives 
—but never for the oil merchants.” 

The demonstrators set fire to the 
cans, watched Miss Sanctions burn, 
then blew up the monument. 
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Italy’s 75 Millimeter Guns Move Up to Doghea, Near Makale 
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P ALE STIN EHoly Land Becomes British Empire’s 


Powder Keg as Jews Object to Arabs’ 2-to-1 Control 


Six Jews called last week at a white 
stone residence overlooking the Mount 
of Olives, Jerusalem. To Lt. Gen. Sir 
Arthur Wauchope, High Commissioner 
for Palestine, they politely protested 
against the Legislative Council which 
Britain proposed for the Jewish home- 
land. 

One visitor explained that the cham- 
ber would give Arabs too much repre- 
sentation—that it violated the spirit of 
the League of Nations mandate under 


HOMELAND: An odd fate decreed that 
a homeland shaken by riots in 1920, 
1921, 1929 and 1933 should result large- 
ly from wartime experiments in the 
manufacture of explosives. David Lloyd 
George, as Minister of Munitions, found 
that a shortage of acetone—vital in- 
gredient of cordite—threatened — to 
silence British rifles and cannon. 

A friend told him about Dr. Weiz- 
mann, then biochemistry professor at 
the University of Manchester. Dr. 





which’ Britain governs Palestine. 
Finally Dr. Chaim Weizmann, bearded 
Zionist leader, announced quietly that 
Jews would be “unable to cooperate” 
in the plan. 

None of the conferees needed to 
speak of a sickening fear: racial war 
throughout the Near East. The 1929 
riots which cost 120 Jewish and 89 
Arab lives reddened only Palestine’s 
stones. An outbreak today might 
spread to Egypt, Transjordania, Syria, 
Iraq, Arabia. Moslems, already excited 
by the Italo-Ethiopian struggle, would 
require little additional incentive to rise 
against “infidels’—Jews, Britons and 
French—in the Levant. Palestine rep- 
resents a percussion cap amidst ex- 
plosives. - .= » j ; bed 


KEYSTONE 


Dr. and Mrs. Chaim Weizmann: He Protested in Behalf of the Jews 


Weizmann developed a process for pro- ° 


ducing acetone from maize and horse 
chestnuts. Offered personal honors, 
he asked only help in founding a refuge 
for Jews in Palestine. He got it. 

Nov. 2, 1917, he sat in an ante-room 
of 10 Downing Street, awaiting the 
result of a long Cabinet confab. 
Suddenly Sir Mark Sykes, Foreign 
office expert on the Near East, burst 
in. “It’s a boy!” he shouted. Arthur 
Balfour, Foreign Secretary, had won 
Cabinet approval of a _ declaration 
which cheered Jews throughout the 
world. 

“His Majesty’s Government view 
with favor the establishment in Pales- 
tine of a national home for the Jewish 
people, and will use their best en- 
deavors te facilitate the achievement 


of this object, it being clearly under- 
stood that nothing shall be done which 
may prejudice the civil and religious 
rights of existing non-Jewish communi- 
ties in Palestine or the rights and 
political status enjoyed by Jews in any 
other country.” 

Three years later Sir Herbert 
Samuel, Jewish Liberal who had served 
as British Home Secretary, became first 
High Commissioner of the territory 
wrested from Turkey. In 1922 the 
League of Nations confirmed London’s 
right to govern the Mandate on con- 
dition that it be placed “under such 
political, administrative and economic 
conditions as will secure the establish- 
ment of the Jewish National Home.” 


HatTReEDS: Neither the Balfour decla- 
ration nor the League terms bound 
Britain to undertake the job of estab- 
lishing the homeland. That task de- 
volved upon the Zionist Organization, 
which had advocated such a refuge 
since 1897. Zionist bodies throughout 
the world raised funds, sent experts, 
and helped Jews toward the promised 
land. Although Britain held down im- 
migration to the estimated absorption 
power of the country, the Jewish popu- 
lation rapidly multiplied. Today 350,- 
000 dispute with 750,000 Moslems a ter- 
ritory whose 10,000 square miles 
slightly exceeds the area of Vermont. 
Jewish investments since 1920 approxi- 
mate $300,000,000. 

Trouble with the Moslems developed 
early. The natives saw their ancient 
domain turning into a thriving occi- 
dental State dominated by hated for- 
eigners. Religious jealousies intensi- 
fied Holy Land hatreds, attested by 
numerous clashes and occasional fierce 
riots. 

In 1922 the first High Commissioner 
sought to calm the unrest by pro- 
pce3ing a legislative council which 
would give Arabs and Jews a subdued 
voice in the government. Proud Mos- 
lems rejected it. They maintained it 
gave the enemy too many councilors. 

The present plan, similar to the 1922 
scheme, envisions a council of 28, to 
which Sir Arthur would appoint seven 
Britons, four Arabs, and two Jews. 
Elections would bring Arab representa- 
tion up to fourteen, Jewish to seven. 

But the High Commissioner would 
retain the power of vetoing offensive 
legislation. Furthermore, the council 
could not question his supreme author- 
ity over immigration and foreign 
policy. 

Jews feared that even so feeble a 
council, on which Arabs outnumbered 
them 2 to 1, would prove dangerous. 
Arabs denounced the scheme as a sorry 
travesty on self-government. 

After meeting the Jews, Sir Arthur 
announced his determination to pro- 
ceed with the council even if he had to 
appoint an all-British body. Many resi- 
dents suspected a bluff: If an uncom- 
promising stand precipitates new dis- 
orders, both sides will doubtless be 
prepared—with smuggled pistols, auto- 
matic rifles and machine-guns. 
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U.S.S.R.: Soviet Holds Its Sea 
Strength Is Its Own Business 


A girl reporter in Vladivostok last 

year asked a Soviet officer if she might 
see a submarine under construction. 
“If you want to see one for your per- 
sonal information,” he replied coldly, 
“it is mot necessary. If you want to 
see one to write about, it is not pos- 
sible.” 
' Even to threaten potential enemies, 
Moscow reveals no figures on Soviet 
sea strength. Last week Izvestia, gov- 
ernment daily, flung a warning to Ger- 
many and Japan. “The enemy who 
dares attack the Soviet Union from the 
Baltic or the Pacific will feel the force 
of our submarine and surface fleets as 
well as their quick mobility.” As proof, 
the newspaper merely cited an eleven- 
fold increase in coast guard vessels 
since 1931. But it did not reveal the 
1931 figure. 

Pravda, Communist Party organ, 
was equally secretive in boasting of 
370 and 435 per cent increases, re- 
spectively, for destroyers and sub- 
marines in the same period. Apparent- 
ly these figures referred to tonnage. 
Even the League of Nations’s arma- 
ments year book cannot get accurate 
information about the Red navy. 

Last year Geneva estimated the de- 
stroyer total as 36 vessels. Guesses at 
the submarine figure range from 55 to 
80. 

Many of the new submersibles, re- 
putedly of 850 tons, already fly the Red 
flag in Vladivostok harbor, ready to 
haunt the Sea of Japan. The parts 
for these undersea boats, manufactured 
in European Russia, were shipped over 
the Trans-Siberian railway and as- 
sembled in the Far East. The com- 
mander of this Asiatic fleet is Flag- 
man (Admiral) Mikhail Vladimirovich 
Victoroff, a tall, tough-looking man of 
43, who was a non-commissioned 
officer in the Baltic at the outbreak of 
the 1917 revolution. Since then he has 
bossed the Baltic and Black Sea 
squadrons. 

Last week Flagman Victoroff and 
his Far Eastern fleet comrades re- 
ceived the majority of the 84 Orders 
of Lenin and 65 Orders of the Red 
Star pinned on Russian Navy men. 
The honors, usually distributed for past 
services, seemed rewards for battles 
still unfought. 


URUGUAY: Montevideo Calls It 
Propaganda;.Moscow, Blackmail 


Of all the countries of South Ameri- 
ca, only Uruguay recognized the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics. In 1933, 
seven years after the establishment of 
official relations, Russia opened a le- 
gation in Montevideo. Latins claimed 
that the city became headquarters for 
Red propaganda on the Continent. 

Brazil, which put down a radical 
revolt in November, protested to her 
southern neighbor that the Soviet le- 
gation had instigated the uprising. 
Last week Gabriel Terra, Uruguay’s 


Portions of Russia’s Asiatic and Bal- 
tic Fleets: No One Knows Their Size 
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Workers in a Welsh Coal Valley: 1936 May See Another Strike 


thick-set President, summoned his 
Cabinet. Puffing incessant black 
cigarettes, he thrashed out the charges 
until after midnight. 

In the morning Alexander Minkin, 
Russian Minister, received a _ note 
signed by Terra and his Cabinet mem- 
bers. Because of Soviet activities, it 
said bluntly, “All America is men- 
aced by violence.” Passports for the 
diplomat and his assistants were en- 
closed. Simultaneously Uruguay re- 
called her Charge d’Affaires from 
Moscow. 

Minkin denied everything. In the 
Soviet capital, officials indicated they 
would seek a hearing at Geneva. 
Izvestia, Moscow daily, cried black- 
mail. President Terra, the paper 
charged, had hinted unfriendly action 
unless Russia bought a huge supply 
of Uruguayan cheese. 


BRITAIN: Coal Miners All Ready 
For a Grim Game of Freeze-Out 


One question last week obsessed the 
tenants of tiny thatched cottages and 
grimy huts which clutter English, Scot- 
tish and Welsh coal valleys. Would 
mine owners give in before Jan. 27? 
Unless employers yielded, 720,000 work- 
ers intended to strike for a daily raise 
of 2 shillings (50 cents). 

The miners’ future appeared as 
dreary as their slag-crowned valleys. 
Owners maintain that profits on a 
billion-dollar capital have averaged 
only 2% per cent in the last eight 
years. Competition of oil is cutting 


these slim earnings. The industry, 
operators argue, cannot boost a wage 
scale which averages $11 a week for 
the 720,000 employed miners; nor can 
it absorb the 219,000 unemployed. 
Even the government’s much publi- 


cized promise last month to buy up 


mining royalties—fees paid to coal site 
owners—offered pick wielders no imme- 
diate.relief. From such royalties the 
Chureh of England annually receives 
$1,850,000, the Marquis of Bute $545,- 
000, and several other peers $500,000 
apiece. 
government assumption of the royal- 
ties as a means of reducing overhead. 
But it will probably take years to 
evaluate them and compensate their 
4,000 owners. 

During the debate on the coal dis- 
pute, Viscount Sankey, who headed 
the Coal Industry Commission of 1919, 
prescribed an old remedy: complete 
nationalization. The heavy-set Nation- 
al Laborite advised miners to aim at 
that goal—without _ striking. But 
pinched workers, aware that the pre- 
dominantly Tory government would 
fight shy of the costly cure, grimly 
awaited a summons to pit their hunger 
against a nation’s discomfort. 


TITHES: British Government Considers 
Paying Farmers’ Running Debt to Church 


THESE PEOPLE DIED A JUST DEATH FOR 
ROBBERY WITH VIOLENCE TO VARIOUS 
FARMS AND SMALL HOLDINGS IN ENG- 
LANL. 

Vengeful farmers recently cheered 
this placard while their victims—effi- 
gies of good Queen Anne and the gait- 
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ered Archbishop of Canterbury—burned 
to ashes. Last week 300,000 English- 
men found hope of early relief from 
the tithes they have fought for cen- 
turies. Government officials mulled 
over the report of the Royal Commis- 
sion on the Tithe Rent Charge, and 
promised Parliamentary action on it 
this session. : 

Under the chairmanship of Sir John 
Fischer Williams, noted barrister, the 
commission had studied the hated tax 
for more than a year. In the Middle 
Ages the tithe represented the mon- 
arch’s rights to his subjects’ “first 
fruits.” Later it shifted to one-tenth 
of a farm’s produce, payable in kind, 
and eventually to a land tax which the 
church collected. After the Reforma- 
tion, many laymen acquired tithes by 
purchase or royal gifts. Early in the 
18th century, Queen Anne assigned her 
tithe revenues—Queen Anne’s Bounty 
—to the Church of England for poor 
curates. 

In some places today, the tax 
amounts to as much as $3.20 out of $5 
rent. Annual collections total $11,000,- 
000 for the church, and private owners 
draw an additional $5,000,000. 

In recent years angry farmers have 
barricaded their homes against col- 
lectors who sought to carry off cattle 
or loads of hay for non-payment of 
taxes. Armed with sticks, rakes and 
guns they fought off bounty agents. 
Landowners boycotted auctions of 
seized property. 

Churchmen regretted the bitterness 
of the tithe war, which vented its fury 
on country parsons. Yet they insisted 
the tithe was property, and refused to 
relinquish it. 

The commission’s solution is a $300,- 
000,000 government bond issue, with 
interest payable to _ tithe-owners. 
Laborites hailed the report as ‘the 
forerunner of doom for England's 
feudal- system.” 


LEAGUE: Wanted: Community of 
Nations to Check Nazi Outrages 


Last July, James G. McDonald 
pulled his punches. The blond Ameri- 
can ex-professor, head of a commis- 
sion appointed by the League of Na- 
tions to aid refugees from Germany, 
merely indicated he would quit in De- 
cember. 

With funds raised largely from priv- 
ate agencies, the commission had 
helped 65,000 exiles find homes. Mc- 
Donald suggested that the League as- 
sume direct responsibility for 15,000 


-still unplaced,. and. any others who 


might flee Naziland in future. But. he 
gave Hitlerites only. stingless slaps. 
Last week McDonald. swung = hay- 
makers. Submitting his resignation in 
a letter simultaneously published in 
Geneva, London and New York, he de- 
clared that “intensified persecution” 
threatened “the pauperization or exile 
of hundreds of thousands’ of Germans.” 
Furthermore, Protestants and Cath- 
olics who resist Nazi doctrine face the 
fate which has overtaken Jews, Mc- 
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Donald stated. “More than half a mil- 
lion persons, against whom no charge 
can be made except that they are not 
what the National Socialists choose to 
regards as ‘Nordic,’ are being crushed.” 

Finally, he tossed another poser into 
the troubled Palace of Nations. “The 
growing sufferings of the persecuted 
minority in Germany call for 
friendly but firm intercession with the 
German Gevernment, by all pacific 
means, on the part of the League of 
Nations, of its member States, and 
other members of the community of 
nations.” 


* 
JAPAN: Son of Rising Sun Opens 


Diet and Gets a New Councilor 


A few conservative nobles flaunted 
black and white Japanese robes, with 
their coats of arms emblazoned on the 
back and sleeves. But most of them, 
and all the members of the lower cham- 
ber, wore European cutaways for last 
week’s formal opening of the Diet. 

With medals sparkling on his black 
and gold uniform, Emperor Hirohito 
strode to the throne above the Speak- 
er’s chair in the House of Peers—a 
hall which resembles the American 
Senate. In a brief speech he extolled 
the “growing cordiality” of his ex- 
panding country’s foreign relations. 

Later that day His Imperial Majesty 
permitted His friend Count Nobuaki 
Makino, Lord Keeper of .the Privy 
Seal, to resign because of ill health. 
The 74-year-old diplomat, who repre- 
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sented Japan at Versailles, repeatedly 
spiked attempts of militarists to dis- 
card constitutional government for 
fascism. His name often lengthened 
the list of assassins’ intended victims, 
and a bomb once burst in his home. 

Emperor Hirohito immediately gave 
the post to Viscount Makoto Saito. 
Like his predecessor, Saito is a liberal. 
A former Premier and an Admiral who 
seldom buttons his portly figure into a 
uniform, he won the nickname Gozan 
—Lord Dawn—from his habit of sip- 
ping sake and talking all night. 

In his new post the 76-year-old Saito 
will be one of the Emperor’s chief 
lay advisers. Only Prince Saionji, 
last of the Elder Statesmen, stands 
closer to the imperial ear. Yet liber- 
als feared that the strident demands 
of the country’s indefatigable militar- 
ists would drown the old men’s sooth- 
ing duet. 


CHINA: Battle, Murder and Sudden 
Death From Shanghai to Chahar 


Christmas night a car pulled up be- 
fore a house in the French concession, 
Shanghai. Out stepped Tang Yu-jen, 
Vice Minister of Railways for the Nan- 
king Government. The youthful-look- 
ing official had previously served as 
Vice Minister of Foreign Affairs under 
Wang Ching-wei, who was seriously 
wounded by an assassin Nov. 1 for his 
supposedly pro-Japanese attitude. 

Tang also had enraged militant 
Chinese nationalists. Educated in 
Tokyo, he openly advocated a concilia- 
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Viscount Makoto Saito: His New Post Brings Him Close to the Emperor 


tory policy toward Japan and had held 
numerous friendly conferences with 
Nippon’s war lords. None of these 
pow-wows noticeably checked Rising 
Sun aggression. Foes accused him of 
selling out China. 

As Tang reached the doorstep, or- 
ange flashes spurted from the gloom. 
Eight shots reverberated through the 
street. The Minister fell with three 
bullets in his body. On the way to a 
hospital, he died. 


® Meanwhile Chinese students seized 
the North Station, demanding transport 
to a scheduled anti-Japanese demon- 
stration in Nanking. Police dispersed 
them, but several score captured a train 
outside the city and set out for the 
capital. The government dispatched 
500 troops to halt the invasion. 


® At least one important army officer 
sympathized with the students. Gen. 
Hsu Fan-ting, chief of the Nanking 
military staff, staged a personal pro- 
test. Hoping to stimulate Celestial 
patriotism, he stood before the Purple 
Mountain mausoleum of Dr. Sun Yat- 
sen, China’s first President, and buried 
a dagger in his abdomen. Gravely 
wounded, he brooded on his failure to 
do a thorough job. 


® Chinese could only hope that Nip- 
pon’s steady advances would touch off 
a long-heralded Russo-Japanese war. 
Tokyo’s troops which had previously 
occupied Kalgan, in the northern prov- 
ince of Chahar, moved 30 miles nearer 
the border of Sovietized Outer Mon- 
golia. 


SZECHWAN: ‘Walking Mountains’ Up- 
set the Private World of the Lolos 


A feud centuries old divides Chinese 
and the unconquered Nesus or Lao-pen- 
chiah—‘“old original people’’—who live 
in the southern mountains of Szechwan 
Province, Western China. Derisive 
Celestials call them Lolos after the lit- 
tle hampers which they believe protect 
the souls of tribal ancestors for three or 
four generations. 

Lolos worship the sky. They believe 
in a fixed earth ringed by mountains, 
around which the sun whirls in its orbit. 
A rigid system separates their feudal 
lords—“Earth Eyes” who live in granite 
castles on the hilltops—from freemen, 
tenants and slaves. 

Sometimes, clad in purple gowns or 
bright padded jackets, they dash across 
swinging bamboo bridges into China 
proper and return with Chinese slaves. 
But last week Lolos poured out of the 
hills as refugees. 

Seven days late, word reached Cheng- 
tu, provincial capital, that an eurth- 
quake had shattered the remote villages. 
Great fissures widened roads “narrow 
as the path of a bird.” Avalanches 
dammed tributary streams, and the 
Yangtze dropped 5 feet. Whole com- 
munities of mud and bamboo huts, 
swept up by landslides, hurtled into 
ravines. 

Terrified survivors, seeking shelter 
with their ancient foes, babbled of hun- 
dreds dead—toll of “the mountains that 
walked.” 
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General Wang (Right) and His Aide Organized 
Manchukuo’s New Chinese-Soldiered Army 
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Military Headquarters in Jehol 
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BORAH: The Man W hoHas Agreed 
And Disagreed With Everybody 


A year and a half ago Senator Wil- 
liam Edgar Borah of Idaho sounded 
his first blast against NRA. “Many of 
his friends,” wrote Turner Catledge 
of The New York Times, “think he is 
doing a very unpopular thing in at- 
tacking the recovery movement. Yet 
they realize that Borah’s protests have 
an uncanny way at times of turning 
into popular choruses.” 

By last week the anti-NRA chorus 
was not merely a matter of history; 
it had made the Senate’s Lone Wolf a 
much-discussed Presidential possibil- 
ity. 

Friends, announcing he would con- 
trol at least 208 of the 997 delegates to 
the Republican convention next June, 
planned to enter his name in Western 
primaries. Representative Hamilton 
Fish Jr., of New York, opened a drive 
for a Borah-pledged delegation from 
the Empire State. 

Political observers argue whether he 
was the best or the worst possible 
candidate—and, even more, whether 
he really aims at the Presidency. Bo- 
rah—70 last June and older than any 
man ever elected to the office—main- 
tained he has “taken no position in 
reference to candidates, including my- 
self,” but like a typical candidate, 
busied himself in Washington with con- 
ferences and silence. 

Ever since Idaho first sent him to the 
Senate 29 years ago, he has spent most 
of his time in the capital. He arrived 
as a corporation lawyer already nation- 
- ally famous as special prosecutor of 
“Big Bill” Haywood for Governor 
Steunenberg’s murder. Republicans as- 
sumed he was regular and a con- 
servative. They found him regular 
once every four years—Presidential 
years—and at other times an individ- 
ualist. 

Contradictions have made him a man 
with whom everyone has at some time 
agreed and with whom everyone has 
sometimes disagreed. Before and after 
his chairmanship of the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee, Borah demanded 
international isolation for America and 
international action for peace. He 
argued against woman suffrage and 
child labor amendments as invasions 
of States’ rights; but he championed 
Prohibition and, last session, a bill to 
curb monopolies by forcing Federal 
registration of all corporations— 
against both of which his own States’ 
Rights arguments applied. 

In all these inconsistencies appears 
one consistency: Borah has always fol- 
‘lowed his own convictions. And al- 
though he has paid little attention to 
pork, pie and patronage for Idaho, he 
has made Idaho like it. 

The State regards him as its gift to 
the nation—the man whose trained 
adjectives and superb oratory have 
kept the United States out of the 
League of Nations and the World 
Court; who was responsible for the 
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William E. Borah: Idaho Is Proud of Her Gift to the Nation 


creation of the Department of Labor, 
direct election of Senators, recognition 
of Russia, and, above all, who forced 
President Harding to call the Washing- 
ton Naval Conference. 

His advocacy of free silver and -in- 
flation and his flirting with the Town- 
send Old Age Pension plan may make 
him unacceptable to the East. But 
they are all right with Idaho. It 
stands for those things, too. 

Borah came to the State 45 years 
ago from Illinois by way of Kansas. 
He started law practice practically 
penniless. He was making $75,000 a 
year when he gave up law- for the 
Senate. Ever since, hé and his wife— 
she was the daughter of Idaho’s Gov- 
ernor McConnell—have lived on his 
Congressional salary. Because the 
Constitution implies that officers may 
not raise their salaries during their 
terms, Borah even refused to accept a 
raise until the end of one term. 

In Boise he has long since given up 
his home for a hotel room. As he 
waiks toward his office in the First 
National Bank Building, citizens nod: 
“Good morning, Mr. Senator’ and 
“How are yuh, Bill?” But if his ap- 
pearaiices back home are rare, Idaho 
understands that more important things 


keep him in Washington—so much so 
that a farmer told the lad who said 
he had seen the Senator in Boise: “Sor, 
those city people were giving you a 
big yarn. What the hell do you think 
a man like Borah would be doing in 
Idaho?” 


In Washington he divides his time 
between the library in his Connecticut 
Avenue apartment and his gloomy 
little room on the first floor of the 
Senate Office Building. His morning 
horseback rides once were as much a 
part of the capital scene as the monu- 
ment. A brisk, solitary, one-hour walk 
now is as regular a part of his daily 
routine as his midday nap. He practi- 
cally never goes to parties. 


He used to go to the movies to see 
Bill Hart’s Westerns and then Will 
Rogers. But besides reading Haw- 
thorne, Balzac, Shakespeare and Mil- 
ton, his real interest is his oratory. 


Once the cry from the Senate floor, 
“Borah’s up,” sent every reporter scur- 
rying to hear what the Lone Wolf had 
to say. Last year it provoked the re- 
ply: “So what?” Then suddenly, with 
his well-timed NRA attacks and his 
defense of the Constitution, Borah re- 
turned to the spotlight. 
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SKATING: Curved Figures Cut 
A Lot of Ice With the Judges 


Second only to women swimmers, 
young girl skaters are the most photo- 
graphed athletes in the feminine sports 
world. Some day the skaters may be- 
come the cameramen’s favorites. Mer- 
maids offer less pictorial variety; they 
usually pose in the same sleek, abbrevi- 
ated suits. Skaters wear dresses that 
enhance their personalities and show 
off their bird-like dances. An ice baller- 
ina in action spins until her skirt be- 
comes a necklace. 

Most spectacular dresser, as well as 
the world’s champion figure skater, is 
Sonja Henie, of Norway. Two years 
ago she arrived in New York with twen- 
ty trunks, which, she said, were jammed 
full of Patou and Vionnet skating cos- 
tumes. Last year in Madison Square 
Garden’s.ice carnival, young, unsophis- 
ticated Maxie Herber wore a trim Scot- 
tish plaid outfit that would have pleased 
Earl Carroll. Maribel Vinson, who won 
the United States women’s title in the 
Garden last Monday night, is less the- 
atrical. But even she says she can’t 
buy the kind of an outfit she wants for 
less than $45. 

Unfortunately for the girls, costumes 
have little psychological effect on judges 
during school figures, the most impor- 
tant part of a championship. Few wear 
their best clothes to do this Spencerian 
writing with the feet—though it counts 
two-thirds of their final rating. Only 
dyed-in-the-wool enthusiasts find these 
technical preliminary sessions worth 
watching. 


PrimER: Until shortly before the 
test comes, contestants usually don’t 
know which of the standard 40 school 
figures they will be directed to do. But 
this year, in advance of the United 
States championship, officials an- 
nounced the six prescribed figures. 
They were the same ones that will be 
required in Germany’s February Olym- 
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pics: inner-rockers, outer-counters, 
three-change-three-backwards, double 
three-change-three backwards, loop- 
change-loop-forwards, and _ bracket- 
change-bracket-backwards. 

Each of these figures—which must be 
skated twice, first starting with the 
left foot, then with the right—has a 
maximum rating of 6 and a difficulty 
value. For example, if a skater does 
the bracket-change-bracket-backwards 
well—but not perfectly—-she perhaps 
gets 5.4. Multiplying 5.4 by this figure’s 
difficulty rating of 5, gives her a score 
of 27 for it. 

During the tedious school figures 
which take many hours to run off, 
judges stand around, most of them in 
galoshes, eyeing the performers very 
solemnly and jotting down their ratings 
on large cardboard score sheets. 

What a judge looks for: 

1—Print: Every line traced in the ice 
should be curved. The slightest sug- 
gestion of a straight line is taboo. There 
should be evidence in the tracings that 
only one side of the skate has cut the 
ice (never the flat of the skate). 

2—Form: This has nothing to do with 
the contestant’s physical make-up. It 
means such things as an upright head, 
an arched back, an outpointed toe. But 
a pretty face and a pleasing build has 
helped many a girl to a championship. 

8—Triple repetition: Each figure must 
be done three times (starting with each 
foot). Judges look to see how closely 
the lines duplicate each other. 

4—Size: Other things being equal, 
the larger the figures the better. 

The 4-minute swooping solos that ice- 
queens in full plumage do to music be- 
fore huge crowds count only one-third 
of their total points. At the coming 
Olympics, which will be skated out- 
doors, competitors like the Misses 
Henie, Herber and Vinson will have an 
advantage over rivals who have done 
most of their skating indoors. ‘“Hot- 
house” skaters tend to lose momentum 
when they encounter winds, snow shav- 
ings, and cracks in the ice. 


CHAMPIONS: The question ‘What 
makes a good figure skater?” is an- 


swered by peering into the champions’ 
childhood days. Miss Henie started at 
8, Miss Herber at 5, Miss Vinson when 
she was 4. Years of practice are neces- 
sary to acquire the proper grace and 
precision. Contrary to popular belief, 
one doesn’t need strong ankles. Miss 
Vinson says she frequently turns an 
ankle while walking along a smooth 
cement sidewalk. But on ice, with the 
help of tightly-fitting shoes, it would 
take a hockey charger like Ching John- 
son to bowl her over, 


& 
BOXING: Mike Jacobs’s King of 
Clubs Is His Ace-in-the-Hole 


Upsetting things happened to Mike 
Jacobs last week. New York’s foremost 
ticket broker and fight promoter had to 
call off his Joe Louis-Isadoro Gasta- 
naga bout scheduled for Cuba, Dec. 29. 
Revolution smoldered on the cigar-and- 
sugar island; furthermore Louis’s man- 
agers had received warnings that their 
million-dollar boy would be kidnaped 
there. 

Bald Mike had a second disappoint- 
ment. His bridge match in New York 
Madison Square Garden turned out to 
be the prize box-office flop of the year. 
Less than 1,000 people, mostly admitted 
on complimentary tickets, gathered to 
kibitz at the most novel bridge match 
ever staged by card sharks. 

No one actually saw the American 
team defeat the French because the two 
teams-of-four fought their battles in 
private rooms offstage. The hands were 
replayed in the arena by ushers who 
carried around 8-foot cards. As an ex- 
pert called cards from each hand, four 
men obediently toted their huge plac- 
ards to a spot representing the center 
of the table. There they dropped them 
simultaneously to signify the turning 
of the trick. Bridge bugs found the 
performance understandable and ap- 
pealing. But until the public shows 
more interest, Jacobs will probably 
leave whole packs of cards alone and 
stick to promoting his King of Clubs, 
Joe Louis. 
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HEARING: Reclamation for Those 
Who Feel in a World Apart 


At Amherst College 40 years ago 
students always saved a front row seat 
for Edward B. Nitchie. Sitting in that 
advantageous position, the young stu- 
dent who wanted to become a minister 
used an ear trumpet to catch the pro- 
fessor’s words. At the same time young 
Nitchie watched the lecturer’s mouth 
closely, observing the various shapes 
his lips formed as he spoke certain 
words. Soon he found that the move- 
ments of the speaker’s lips conveyed 
words to his mind. 

After Nitchie graduated from Am- 
herst—with a Phi Beta Kappa key—he 
gave up his intention of being a clergy- 
man to devote his life to helping the 
hard of hearing. He studied lip-reading, 
but the method by which it was then 
taught—from large pictures showing 
the shapes of mouths—convinced him a 
simpler system was needed. He in- 
vented one—the teacher’s mouth re- 
placing the pictures—and opened a 
school. He was the only teacher at first 
but his classes grew so rapidly that he 
had added six assistants by the time he 
died in 1917. 

One day a man, in the slough of de- 
spondency because his defective hearing 
prevented him from getting work, called 
to see Nitchie. Together they talked 
over the problem, and Nitchie tried to 
cheer him up. But the man felt there 
was no hope for him in the world. “If 





New York School Children: WPA Audiometers Detect the Hard of Hearing 


you never hear from me again,” he said 
as he left, “you will know what has be- 
come of me.” 

Nitchie never did hear from him, but 
he remembered the man’s visit. It con- 
firmed in his mind the need for an or- 
ganization to rebuild faith and hope in 
the hard of hearing. 

This week Nitchie’s brain-child—the 
New York League for the Hard of Hear- 
ing—celebrates its silver anniversary 
with a dinner at the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel. Representatives will come from 
leagues in 150 other cities throughout 
the country. 

From headquarters at 480 Lexington 
Averiue the league carries on its work, 
proui of being the first handicapped 
group which has banded together to 
pull itself up by its own bootstraps. 
People pity the crippled, the blind, or 
the chronically ill. But they often treat 
the hard of hearing jokingly. 

The unsympathetic attitude frequent- 
ly produces a sense of inferiority, and 
the resultant mental strain may turn to 
utter despair. This is the great problem 
the league tries to solve for those who 
come to it for aid. Its advice is always 
the same: “Never accept loss of hearing 
as a doom without hope.” 

The league works for the hard of 
hearing, not for the totally deaf. It 
strives to dehaudicap those who suffer 
from. some impairment of the ears. 
Creating the right psychological atti- 
tude—hope and confidence—wins half 
the battle. The rest consists in adjust- 
ing the person to a world inhabited by 
thos: who do not understand his situa- 
tion. 

Lip-reading—“hearing”’ through the 


WPA PHOTO 


eye instead of the ear— is the best aid, 
of course. Children learn more quickly 
than adults, but almost everyone can 
master the study through persistent 
drills. The league holds lip-reading 
classes in its headquarters and has been 
instrumental in getting public schools to 
give instruction also. Besides learning 
lip-reading the classes have a social ad- 
vantage: They break down the sense of 
isolation which many feel in a world 
partially shut out from them. 

To prevent the spread of ear defects, 
the league gives medical advice on the 
care of the ears. It also tests hearing 
by audiometers. 

Under its supervision, the WPA has 
been testing New York school pupils 
with these machines. Forty children can 
be tested at one time. That such tests 
are necessary is readily seen from sta- 
tistics of the league showing that only 
.00004 1/3 per cent of Americans are 
deaf but 20 per cent have hearing de- 
fects. By discovering these in young 
children the league can save them from 
serious trouble in later life. 

But there still remains the problem 
of earning a living. Obviously, many 
persons with impaired hearing cannot 
hold certain jobs. The league maintains 
that the hard of hearing can fill certain 
other jobs expertly, and its employment 
bureau finds many employers ready to 
accept its clients. Clerical work, dress- 
making, typing, and any job which does 
not depend on the ears’ keenness, or on 
contact with people, are the most suit- 
able. 

Many businessmen flatter the league 
by saying they prefer people who are 
hard of hearing; they tend to their jobs 
better and are oblivious to auditory dis- 
tractions. 


BEQUESTS: Gifis to Colleges 
Range From 75c to $1,000,000 


In his annual report a year ago, Dr. 
Nicholas Murray Butler, president of 
Columbia University, noted that in- 
creased taxation had seriously reduced 
the “noble habit of public benefaction.” 

Last week three other university 
heads did not feel so sure of that. At 
Princeton University, Dr. Harold W. 
Dodds announced a year’s gifts of $569,- 
104. The largest—$200,000 to be de- 
voted to art research—came from the 
estate of Mary Ione Spears. The small- 
est—75 cents—came from an unknown 
boy who, hearing Dr. Dodds speak on 
the need of the university’s endowment, 
approached him after his address and 
slipped the coins into his hand. 

At Yale, the university was offered 
$1,000,000. The will of Charles H. War- 
ren provided the gift as a “memorial 
to my son, Lewis Baker Warren” and 
“to the Anglo-Saxon race, to which the 
United States owes its culture, and as a 
means of maintaining the best ideals 
and traditions of that culture.” Warren, 
a self-made man who rose to treasurer- 
ship of the Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
sent his son to Yale, where he studied 
for a year before his death in 1912. The 
income from the bequest will pay not 
more than one-half of the total expenses 
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for the curriculum year of “deserving, 
honorable, upright young men of white 
Christian parentage” chosen, not on the 
basis of scholarship, but of “attractive 
personality, gifts of leadership and of 
promise for future usefulness.” 

Farther up New England, Harvard 
officials who three weeks ago received 
a $2,000,000 gift from Lucius N. Lit- 
tauer, for a graduate school of Public 
Administration, got $500,000 more last 
week. The donor—Thomas W. Lamont, 
J. P. Morgan partner—gave the sum 
for the general purposes of Harvard’s 
300th anniversary fund. He suggested, 
however, that it might be used to es- 
tablish a professorship of political econ- 
omy. 

Lamont—he and his three sons all 
graduated from Harvard—proposed this 
because political economy “has to do 

. with the fundamental principles 
which govern human affairs, as they 
concern the State and as they concern 
individuals.” 

Perhaps remembering Dr. Butler’s 
comment on decreased gifts, Dr. James 
B. Conant, President of Harvard, 
thanked Lamont for making it “clear 
to all that you believe that privately 
endowed institutions must be strength- 
ened in these.uncertain days.” 





ENTERTAINMENT 





STAGE: White Puts on New Old 
‘Scandals’ in the Old, Old Way 


Like well-advertised brands of coffee, 
George White’s “Scandals” come dated 
and vacuum-packed. New York last 
week found the material in the 1936 edi- 
tion well-preserved but rather stale. 

In 1919, the year of the first “Scan- 
dals,’’ revues offered delectations that 
entertained the Tired Business Man. 
Since then, producers have changed the 
revue formula and directed their pro- 
ductions to sophisticates. 

But not Mr. White. He still pampers 
the T.B.M. by clinging to bedroom 
blackouts, revamped club-car stories, 
and as many beautiful girls with as 
little on as the bank account and the 
censor will stand. As usual, the “Scan- 
dals” boasts plenty of good dancing and 
a flock of big names. Lethargic Rudy 
Vallee heads the list; Bert Lahr, Willie 
and Eugene Howard, and dependable 
Cliff Edwards—who has practically 
nothing to do—go through their fa- 
miliar comic paces. Three colored dan- 
cers—Sam, Ted and Ray— in an original 
and amusing dance number, steal the 
show, which makes them guilty of petty 
larceny. 

On the feminine side, White has given 
Gracie Barrie her first big chance, and 
she has made the most of it. Miss Bar- 
rie sings pleasantly and makes a pretty 
leading lady. Jane Cooper taps her way 
through several dance solos, and the 
Stanley Twins do a surprising shadow 
dance. The 37 George White Girls— 
most of them a pretty shade of brass- 
bed blond—sing and dance with suf- 
ficient vim. 

With atavistic persistence, White’s 






































































































George White Girls: The Blond Shade Predominates 


skits—he shares their authorship with 
William K. Wells and Howard A. Shieb- 
ler—depend on television, commercial 
broadcasts, the French war debt, and 
the life-begins-at-40 doctrine. Princi- 
pals tell high tales of his unique di- 
rection. He insists that they call him 
“Pres,” and holds them in secondary 
respect to his choruses. Still a hoofer 
at heart—born Weitz, he danced from 
vaudeville to producing—he directs his 
actors like a dance instructor. He has 
them take two steps, count three and 
_read a line. Then the routine repeats. 
If it doesn’t work out to his satisfaction, 
“Pres” changes the count but not the 
system. 


SCREEN: The Tragic Life of a 
Star as Modified by Censors 


In “Dangerous” Bette Davis again 
plays the type of part which two years 
ago brought her high commendation 
in Warner Brothers’ “Of Human Bond- 
age.” 

A neurotic tantrum-thrower—and 
this time a dipsomaniac as well—she 
enlivens an otherwise mundane picture. 
Making no effort to hide the fact that 
it stems from the late Jeanne Eagels’s 
tragic life, the film broods on that 
theme and adds some typical Holly- 
wood embellishments. 

Turned out of the theatre by man- 
agers because of a relentless jinx, 
Joyce Heath (Miss Davis) heads fast 
for the gutter via the alcohol trail. 
Saved from that by a young archi- 
tect (Franchot Tone), who-.since boy- 


hood has admired her acting, she pre- 
pares to return to the stage under his 
backing. 

A fine array of first-rate skeletons 
come rattling out of their closets to 
thwart Miss Davis’s theatrical come- 
back and her rapidly developing ro- 
mance with Tone. And as luck and 
the censors will have it, Miss Davis 
doesn’t get her man. 

Though Margaret Lindsay, Alison 
Skipworth and John Eldredge contrib- 
ute finished performances, the picture 
belongs entirely to its star. 


HEPBURN: Shy Star Shows a Comic 
Bent in Film That Gets Nowhere Fast 


The trials and tribulations suffered 
by Katharine Hepburn while making 
her newest picture, “Sylvia Scarlett,” 
about equal the vicissitudes of the pic- 
ture’s heroine. 

First the shy star had her hair—one 
of her most attractive attributes— 
lopped off like a man’s. Refusing a 
double, she jumped in and out of win- 
dows. One jump landed her on a rock, 
badly bruising and almost breaking 
her hip. Next she floated around in the 
wintry Pacific for a rescue scene. One 
take almost drowned her, but the pic- 
ture wasn’t worth it. 


Even worse things happen to Sylvia. 
An incredible chain of events keeps her 
continually—except for the rescue 
scene—in hot water. First her mother 
dies. Sylvia, disguised as a boy, and 
her father (Edmund Gwenn), a thief 
and a customs jumper, get caught at- 
tempting to bring some stolen lace into 
England. They meet another smuggler, 
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Jimmy Monkley (Cary Grant). To- 
gether the three work various rackets 
in London. 


After that, they decide to try the 
provinces with a touring pierrot com- 
pany. Then the picture settles down to 
more adventures than its star has 
freckles. By actual count they (the in- 
telligence-insulting adventures) total 
ten. Among them: Sylvia’s father 
dashes himself to death in the rock- 
strewn sea. She steals a dress, drops 
her boy’s disguise and calls on an artist 
for tea. Before he serves the libation, 
she falls in love with him. His fiancee 
(Natalie Paley) tries a seaside suicide. 
After Sylvia rescues her, Monkley kid- 
naps her. Sylvia and the artist pursue 
them, but give up the chase and get 
married—after an arrest for speeding. 


Hepburn glides gracefully through 
all this nonsense and displays her new- 
ly-developing forte for comedy. RKO 
cannot blame her if the picture loses 
money: she worked earnestly at her 
part. The supporting cast, including 
Brian Aherne and Dennie Moore, tries 
just as hard and gets nowhere fast. 








CURRENT SHOWS 





STAGE 
ROMEO AND JULIET (Katharine Cornell): 
Returning to New York for two weeks aft- 
er a season on the road, Miss Cornell of- 
fers her beautiful Juliet in a flawless pro- 
duction. A partially new cast has Florence 
Reed playing the nurse, Maurice Evans, 
Romeo, and Ralph Richardson, Mercutio. 


TAPESTRY IN GRAY (B. P. Schulberg): Mar- 
tin Flavin’s drama attempts to prove that 
a selfish woman (Elissa Landi) wrecks the 
life of her husband (Melvyn Douglas) by 


her own varied failures. The play is 
uniquely projected by the wife and the 
husband's friend (Minor Watson) as they 
tell the story to a psychiatrist, with flash- 


backs to the past. 


HELL FREEZES OVER (George Kondolf): A 
grim melodrama of the Antarctic that 
wracks equally the nerves of the seven 
male actors and of the avdiences. It takes 
place in a wrecked dirigible. The end of 
the play finds six characters dead and the 
seventh about to die, Louis Calhern, My- 
ron McCormick and Lee Baker give good 
performances. 

SCREEN 

KIND LADY (Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer): A splen- 
did adaptation of last season's stage suc- 
cess. The unusual plot—filled with horror, 
cruelty and psychological tricks—is as 
well worked out in the film as it was in 


the play. Aline MacMahon and Basil Rath- 
bone head the excellent cast, 


THE PERFECT GENTLEMAN (Metro-Gold- 
wyn-Mayer): A perfect, madly humorous 
comedy with Frank Morgan superb as a 
comic, broke, minister’s father. Cicely 
Courtneidge, talented English comedienne, 
makes her first American appearance with 
honors. 


THE BRIDE COMES HOME (Paramount): A 
light tale that has been told many times 
before with funnier results. A young mil- 
lionaire publisher (Robert Young) seeks 
the hand of nimble Claudette Colbert (see 
page 29). Instead she agrees to work for 
him and falls in love with his editor (Fred 
MacMurray). They quarrel, and in a pet 
Miss Colbert agrees to marry Young. Pro- 
longed preliminaries to the wedding permit 
Miss Colbert finally to mar.y the editor. 
Edgar Kennedy takes time out from com- 
edy shorts for a very amusing brief part. 


IF YOU COULD ONLY COOK (Columbia): A 
fast-moving, well-acted film with situa- 
tions that are none the less comic because 
of their implausibility. Out of a job, Jean 
Arthur inveigles wealthy Herbert Marshall 
into signing up with her as a “couple” in 
domestic service. They take over the men- 
age of Leo Carrillo, retired gangster. Mar- 
shall quits to marry his fiancee, and leaves 
Miss Arthur broken-hearted. ‘ rrillo fixes 
things in fine gangster fashio... 
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MUSIC: Rosa Ponselle Brings a 
New ‘Carmen’ to Metropolitan 


Si tu ne m’aimes pas, pe t'aime; 
Si je taime, prends garde a toi! 


A new Carmen, hips a-swing and 
eyes blazing, last week sang the se- 
ductive “Habanera” to an enthralled 
Spanish brave and a breathless audi- 
ence in New York’s Metropolitan Opera 
House. She flung roses, jabbed manly 
ribs, and sucked oranges with all the 
abandon of her notable predecessors— 
Patti, Calve, Gay, Garden, Jeritza and 
a host of others. 

Rosa Ponselle, bolstered by gorge- 
ous costumes and a Summer of train- 
ing with Albert Carre, best living Bizet 
authority, gave her interpretation of 
the role that has fascinated prima 
donnas since its first portrayal in 1875. 

Some critics felt Miss Ponselle joined 
the list of gallant failures in this diffi- 
cult part. Others remembered that the 
accomplished dramatic-soprano had 
lost two rehearsals because of a cold. 
They waited for next week’s repeat 
performance before passing judgment 
on the latest Carmen. 

Through nervousness or illness, Miss 
Ponselle—generally an impeccable sing- 
er—did not always manage her voice 
well. Her gypsy was a toughie—gay, 
cruel, vulgar; but she lacked the subtle 
innuendoes of a femme fatale who 
could not resist the use of her powers. 


New FRILts: The audience proved nc 
so particular. Each new costum: 
brought a gasp of delight; every fa- 
vored song, storms of applause. 

Miss Ponselle picked a good cos- 
tumer. For two months, Mme. Val- 
entina—darling of New York clothes- 
hounds—studied the opera. She fol- 
lowed the moods of Carmen straight 
through to the last act. Here she made 
a change. An elaborate white lace af- 
fair is the conventional costume for 
the gypsy as she stands outside the 
bull ring. Valentina substituted a 
tight-fitting, black velvet, gold-em- 
broidered gown with short jacket and 
red tie. It definitely suggested the 
toreador who filched Carmen from Don 
Jose. 


Past Gtories: The premiere of 
Bizet’s opera was not auspicious. The 
manager of the Paris Opera Comique 
presented it with qualms. He knew his 
audience consisted of strait-laced, pet- 
ty bourgeois and even went so far as 
to advise a friend to see it before 
bringing his family. 

Sure enough, it didn’t take, in spite 
of the superb performance of Celes- 
tine Galli-Marie. One reviewer said of 
her: “The actress’s gestures are a very 
incarnation of vice and there is some- 
thing licentious even in the tone of her 
voice.” Galli-Marie blazed a trail from 
which no Carmen ever has strayed far. 

Since that day, almost every prima 
donna has tried the role at some time 
in her career. Perhaps the greatest 
failure was Adelina Patti’s. After two 
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attempts—in London and New York— 
she dropped it from her repertoire as 
the one fiasco of her glorious career. 
Mary Garden made of Carmen a beau- 
tiful, cruelly lustful animal that hyp- 
notized the audience but left unex- 
plained Don Jose’s deep infatuation. 
Olive Fremstad mixed the physical evil 
with some slight understanding of love. 

Perhaps the greatest of all was Em- 
ma Calve. Her superb combination of 
acting and singing left an indelible 
mark on operatic history. Her ca- 
pricious, menacing Carmen, played 
twelve times in the season of 1893-4, 
saved the Metropolitan from its age- 
old bugbear of bankruptcy. 

This year—the first in four to bring 
Carmen to the Met—holds promise of 
still another interpreter. During Miss 
Ponselle’s absence from _ rehearsals, 
Gertrud Wettergren, new Swedish 
mezzo-soprano, sang the role. Blase 
musicians in the orchestra pit cheered 
her performance. Now the public 
wants to hear her. 


THEDANCE: Trudi’s Troupe Trips 


Out a Satire on Human Frailty 


A young girl with bright yellow hair 
who took herself very seriously showed 
her family a new dance she had created. 
It depicted an artist groping for ex- 
pression, and she called it “Tree in a 
Storm.” Her father, editor of the Zu- 
rich Zeitung, chortled and shook at her 
antics. 

Trudi Schoop puckered her tiny nose 
and screwed up her blue eyes. She 
hadn’t meant to be funny, but still— 
Trudi saw the handwriting on the wall. 
She waved a gay farewell to tragic 
gestures and concentrated on the comic. 

Although Miss Schoop studied first 
for the stage and later for the ballet, 
she finally turned her attention to 
pantomime and to dance rhythms of 
her own devising. Her kindly satirical 
mimicry won her fourth prize in the 
1932 Paris International Dance Con- 
gress. 


Last week, billed as Europe’s most 
riotous comedienne, she reached New 
York’s Majestic Theatre. With her, the 
32-year-old Swiss brought twenty care- 
fully picked dancers to help interpret 
her choreographic dramas, “Want Ads” 
and “Fridolin on the Road.” 


With irony that never dropped to 
bitterness, the troupe tripped out the 
humor of human foibles. Smooth co- 
ordination marked their movements 
that sometimes bordered on the acro- 
batic. But some of. the humor they 
drew out beyond its natural length. 


“Friolin” traced the adventures of a 
young man who left his mother to seek 
his fortune. ‘The high spot of the per- 
formance came when Fridolin, weary 
of marriage and “bored with it all,” 
sought solace at an imaginary piano. 
In perfect time to offstage accompani- 
ment Miss Schoop, as the hero, loving- 
ly stroked unseen keys and struck dy- 
namic chords. It was easy to under- 
stand why her manager insured her 
hands for $300,000. 
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Trudi Schoop: An Imaginary 


Piano Gave Her Solace 














RADIO CHECK LIST 
JAN. 4-11 


Light -face figures indicate 
A.M. Black figures P.M. Hours 
given in Eastern Standard Time, 
, 2, and 3 hours earisier than 
Central, Mountain, and Pacific. 

SAT. (4th): “Mignon”: For her Metropolitan 
Opera debut, Josephine Antoine, soprano, 
sings with Lucrezia Bori in Ambroise 
Thomas’s romantic opera of mistaken 
identity. 2:00 E.T. NBC—WEAF—w JZ. 
“Britain’s Foreign Policy’: Aylmer Val- 
lance, editor of The British News Chron- 
icle, appraises England’s intentions in Eu- 
rope and the Far East. 4:30 E.T. CBS. 
Albert Payson Terhune: The writer pre- 
sents a new series of dog story dramatiza- 
tions. 5:30 E.T. NBC—W4JZ. 
“Kaltenmeyer’s Kindergarten”: Bruce 
Kamman plays Professor Kaltenmeyer, 





comic German schoolmaster, in a nonsense 
school of the air. 5:30 E.T. NBC—WEAF. 
Al Jolson: The mammy singer relieves his 


13 weeks’ substitute, Wallace Beery, of the 
master of ceremonies job in Shell Chateau, 
9:30 E.T. NBC—WEAF. 

SUN. (5th): Beethoven Sonata Cycle: Alexan- 
der Semmiler, CBS staff pianist, starts a 
series of 26 all-Beethoven recitals. 10:35 
E.T. CBS. 

“Her Cardboard Lover’: For Jacques De- 
val’s comedy of an honest gigolo, Leslie 
Howard switches to a new matinee hour 
for Eastern and Midwestern listeners. 
2:00 E.T.; 1:00 C.T.; 10:00 M.T.; 9:00 P.T. 
CBS. 

Sir Thomas Beecham: The British conduc- 
tor, who takes over the New York Philhar- 
monic-Symphony baton from Otto Klem- 
perer, has picked Mozart’s ‘“‘Jupiter’’ Sym- 
phony and compositions by Vaughn Wil- 
liams, Gustav Holst and Sir Edward Elgar 
for his first program this season. 3:00 E.T. 
CBS. 

Eddie Cantor: His comedy program moves 
up an hour. 7:00 E.T. CBS. 

Jose Iturbi: The young Spanish pianist 
gives a performance with the Detroit Sym- 
phony Orchestra, 9:00 E.T. CBS 

Paul Whiteman: The jazz king inaugurates 
a new series of variety programs, Harry 
Richman, night club entertainer, is his 
first guest performer. 9:45 E.T. NBC—W4JZ, 

MON. (6th): “Anonymous Autobiographies”: 
Emily Post, etiquette authority, interviews 
unnamed persons with human interest 
stories to tell—orphans, children of divorce, 
and unwanted mothers-in-law. 4:30 E.T. 
NBC—W JZ. 

Ted Husing: The sports announcer re- 


counts adventures with the “great and 
near-great” in a program series drawn 
largely from his recent book, “‘Ten Years 


Before the Mike.” 7:15 E.T. CBS. 

Sylvia Sidney: The movie actress plays the 
lead in Charles Klein’s melodrama, “The 
Third Degree.’ 9:00 E.T. CBS. 

Gladys Swarthout: The mezzo-soprano ap- 
pears in a recital of light operatic songs. 
10:00 E.T. NBC—WEAF. 

TUES, (7th): Short Wave: From London come 
two short plays, J. F. Sullivan’s “The Man 
with a Malady” and “On the Edge’’ from 
Michael Arlen’s ‘““‘The Man from America.”’ 
6:30 E.T. GSC, 31.3 m.; GSB, 31.5 m.; 
GSL, 49.1 m.; GSA, 49.5 m. 

Belle Baker: With an Oxford accent fresh 
from a year in London, the songstress ap- 
pears as guest star with Ben Bernie in 
Miami, Fla. 9:00 E.T. NBC—W4JZ, 

Louis Armstrong: The Negro trumpeter 
leads his band in half-an-hour of Harlem 
jazz. 11:30 E.T. CBS. 

WED, (8th): Franklin D. Roosevelt: The Pres- 

ident’s address at the annual Jackson Day 
dinner at the Mayflower Hotel officially 
opens his party’s national campaign. 10:00 
E.T. CBS. NBC—WEAF—W JZ. 
Reunion in Town Hall: Fred Allen gathers 
about him amateurs who made the biggest 
hits in his 1935 shows. 9:00 E.T. NBC— 
WEAF. 

THURS. (9th): Showboat: The passengers in- 
clude Frank Mcintyre; ‘“Virginia,”’ so- 
prano; Walter Tetley, child actor; Louis 
Massey and the Westerners; Molasses ‘n’ 
January; Clyde Barrie, baritone; and Gus 
Haenschen's band. 9:00 E.T. NBC—WEAF. 
James A. Farley: The Postmaster General 
and Democrat-in-Chief, spurs on the Dem- 
ocratic National Committee meeting for 
the first time since the 1932 campaign. 
11:30 E.T. NBC—WEAF., 


FRI. (10th): Short Wave: In London, Eric 


Fogg conducts the Empire Orchestra in 
compositions by American composers, in- 
cluding Cole Porter, George Gershwin and 
Leo Sowerby. 6:45 E.T. GSC, 31.3 m.; GSL, 
49.1 m.; GSA, 49.5 m. 

“Waltz Time”: With Abe Lyman’s orches- 
tra, Frank Munn, Bernice Claire and the 
Manhattan Chorus sing popular ditties in- 
cluding ‘“‘Rose in Her Hair,” “Song of Sur- 
render,” and “Lights Out.” 9:00 E.T. NBC 
—WEAF. 
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KILLING: The Quality of Mercy 
Is Not Strained, Judge Holds 


At 5 A.M. last Aug. 14, Queens, 
N. Y., police cars shrieked up to a 
suburban home. On the lawn a blond- 
haired girl lay dying of a bullet wound. 

“Who is she? Who shot her?” 

She was Virginia Seigh, 23, Arthur 
Reisman’s secretary. “I shot her,” 
sobbed Mrs. Reisman. She had taken 
the girl into her home six years be- 
fore, “housed her, washed her under- 
wear.” Then the 35-year-old matron 
began to suspect Virginia had stolen 
her husband’s love—“I don’t think it 
took a year after she lived in the 
house.” 

“That August morning Reisman had 
come home drunk—shrieking that he 
loved Virginia. 

“IT ran into his room and got the 
gun out of his holster.” Mrs. Reisman 
confronted the pair. “I walked up to 
the side of the car Virginia was stand- 
ing on and said: “Tell me everything.’ 
Then my husband said: ‘Yes, tell... 
everything.’ She said: ‘Yes we love 
each other.’ I don’t know to this day 
whether she had put anything over 
on me.” 

On this story a grand jury indicted 
Mrs. Reisman for second-degree mur- 
der. Two weeks ago she came up for 
trial. The unwritten law aspect of the 
case made it interesting to New York. 
Mrs. Reisman’s defense—she had not 
intended to shoot Virginia but to com- 
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mit suicide after six bitterly unhappy 
years—added to the interest. So did 
the prosecution’s refusal to let her hus- 
band testify because it wouldn’t “dare 
offer his testimony and vouch for his 
credibility. He is a contemptible char- 
acter.” 

Despite pronounced public sympathy 
for the woman, the jury found her 
guilty of first-degree manslaughter, 
with a recommendation of mercy. 

“The sentence of the court, Etta 
Reisman,” decreed Judge Charles S. 
Colden last week, “is that you be con- 
fined for a term of not less than six 
years and not more than twelve years.” 
She burst into tears. When the Judge 
lowered his voice, she did not hear the 
rest of his statement: “The execution 
of the sentence will be stayed. And 
may fate deal more kindly with you.” 

Not until twenty minutes later did 
she and most of the court-room spec- 
tators realize that the stay left her 
free to go home to her 9-year-old son. 
Though she remains in the court’s cus- 
tody for life, she will never go to pris- 
on unless she commits another crime. 

The sentence stirred up even more 
interest than the trial. “Tilegal,” 
thought Judge James Garrett Wallace 
of General Sessions Court, pointing 
out that New York law forbids sus- 
pended sentences in armed crime. 
“Legal,” said Charles P. Sullivan who 
had supervised Mrs. Reisman’s prose- 
cution and consented to the sentence. 
He explained that Judge Colden had 
not suspended the term but stayed it, 
which was different. ‘Who is hurt by 
the mercy?” asked Warden Lewis E. 
Lawes of Sing Sing, approving Judge 
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Colden’s action. The Judge himself 
added: “I think I am right. I studied 
the law very carefully indeed in my 
desire to render a completely just and 
completely legal decision.” 


« 
LEGAL BRIEFS: SEC Loses Its 
First Two Test Skirmishes 


Though practically every other piece 
of New Deal legislation has faced legal 
fire, the Securities & Exchange Com- 
mission Act of 1934 went unscathed 
until Oct. 31. Then SEC ruled that 
“trade secrets’”—revenue and salary 
data which large corporations must 
file in asking permission to register 
stocks—are public property. 

A month ago, with ex-Senator David 
A. Reed as counsel, the Mesta Machine 
Co. of Pittsburgh entered Philadelphia 
Federal Circuit Court of Appeals. 
Bringing the first suit attacking the 
SEC act’s constitutionality, it secured 
from Judge Joseph Buffington an order 
temporarily restraining SEC from re- 
vealing the statistics it had filed con- 
cerning its profits and losses. 


Last week the American Can Co. 
also went into the Philadelphia Circuit 
Court. From Judge J. Whitaker 
Thompson it got a similar restraining 
order covering its data on salaries. 

ORDERED: By Federal District Judge 
Albert Levitt of St. Thomas, V. I., that 
electoral boards enter the names of 
three women school teachers on the 
voting list. The order—hailed by Vir- 
gin Islanders as an event “as great as 
the day slaves were set free”—in effect 
extends the suffrage to all women prop- 
erty holders on the islands. Judge Le- 
vitt examined the Danish code under 
which the territory is governed. Find- 
ing it gave the franchise to all persons 
who own property and have a yearly 
income of $300, he ruled a woman was 
a person. He also declared that the 
United States Constitution, including 
the 19th amendment, applies to the is- 
lands. 

RuLED: By the Colorado Supreme 
Court, that suicide is not an accident. 
The court thus reversed the ruling of 
two district judges who ordered two 
insurance firms to pay double indemnity 
to two suicides’ widows. Both the low- 
er court judges, in calling self-killing 
an accident, had followed a Federal 
judge’s ruling since sustained by the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 

WITHDRAWN: By Walter P. Chrysler 
and his automobile company, their ap- 
peal from a recent London court ver- 
dict in favor of Arnold de la Poer and 
the Suffolk Investment Co. The plain- 
tiffs contended that the Chrysler Com- 
pany forced them to sell it certain au- 
tomobile stock at less than its true 


‘worth. The courts awarded de la Poe: 


and his firm $197,500 damages. A sat- 
isfactory out-of-court settlement caused 
the automobile company to drop the 
case. 
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BirtTHpAy: Rudyard Kipling, English 
poet, 70, Dec. 30. As usual, the man 
who never became Poet Laureate of 
England because he called Queen Vic- 
toria “the widder of Windsor,” re- 
fused interviews to newspaper men. 


Alfred E. Smith, former Governor of 
New York State, 62, Dec. 30 (see page 
10). 

MarrieD: Claudette Colbert, 28, 
screen star who recently got a Mexican 
divorce from Norman Foster, and Dr. 
Joel E. Pressman, 34, California throat 
specialist, in Yuma, Ariz., after his di- 
vorce from his first wife became final. 


Mrs. Eleanor Davies Cheesborough, 
$1, daughter of Joseph E. Davies, ex- 
Federal Trade Commissioner who three 
weeks ago married Mrs. Marjorie Post 
Close Hutton, and Senator Millard E. 
Tydings of Maryland, 45, formerly the 
Senate’s most eligible bachelor, at the 
bride’s mother’s home, in Washington, 
D. C. 

RESIGNED: Merton S. Yewdale, edi- 
tor-in-chief, and Louise T. Nicholl and 
Samuel Middlebrook, associate editors 
—the entire editorial staff—of E. P. 
Dutton & Co., Inc., publishers. They 
had been with Dutton’s for 10, 9, and 6 
years respectively. Last year they re- 
ceived a $2.50 bonus, but none, they 
said, noticed until too late to protest. 
This year they were tipped off in ad- 


vance. Yewdale explained: “Every 
clerk in the place got $2.50. It was 
too damn cheap, too damn low... an 


insult, not a gift.” 


James Joseph (Gene) Tunney, for- 
mer heavyweight boxing champion of 
the world, from the United States Ma- 
rine Corps. “Press of outside business” 
did not allow Captain Tunney time to 
carry out his Reserve Corps duties. He 
enlisted in the Marines during the war 
and got his reserve commission after 
he took the championship from Jack 
Dempsey in 1926. He is still a Major 
on the staff of Governor Cross of Con- 
necticut. 


Diep: Rufus Daniel Isaacs, Marquess 
of Reading, 75, of heart disease, in 
London. At 14 he ran away to sea. 
After two years as a cabin boy and 
several mere as an unsuccessful Stock 
Exchange clerk, Lord Reading finally 
found his place in the law. According 
to Lord Birkenhead, his frequent ad- 
versary in court, “he contrived ... to 
convey the impression to the jury that 
his client’s case was a very reputable 
case, presented by a reputable advo- 
cate to a very reputable jury.” 


As Attorney General, he investigat- 
ed the Titanic disaster. Lord Chief 
Justice for eight years, he presided 
over the trial which sent Sir Rodger 
Casement, Irish rebel-traitor, to his 
death. A financier as well as a lawyer, 
he negotiated the $500,000,000 war 
loan from the United States to the 
Allies. 
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Biggest job he ever held was that of 
Viceroy of India. He arrived there in 
the troubled year of 1921. When he 
left in 1926, the riots and revolutions 
had been quelled, and a modicum of 
self-government had been established. 


Lt. Gen. Hunter K. Liggett, 78, after 
a year’s illness in Letterman Hospital 
at the San Francisco Presidio. Be- 
ginning his military career as an In- 
dian fighter, he ended it as the army’s 
only lieutenant general. 


During the war he headed the First 
Army Corps, which fought at Belleau 
Wood, Cantigny and the Marne, and 
which was given entire credit for 
clearing the Argonne during. the St. 
Mihiel offensive. Then he commanded 
the entire First Army. When the war 
ended, he remained overseas in com- 
mand of the Army of Occupation. 


His men were devoted to him: “He 
didn’t seem to give a damn whether 
we could salute or not, but he wanted 
to know more about the condition of 
our shoes and whether we had enough 
to eat.” 


Clarence Day, 61, author and car- 
toonist, of bronchial pneumonia, in New 
York. The son of a governor of the 
New York Stock Exchange joined the 
navy and during the Spanish-Ameri- 
can War contracted arthritis that kept 
him virtually bedridden the rest of his 
life. Illness made him turn to writing. 
In spite of crippled hands, he began to 
illustrate his work with strange, shape- 
less line-drawings of sinister, animal- 
like creatures. After working for years 
on various magazines, Day published 
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Dr. and Mrs. Joel E. Pressman: She’s Claudette Colbert to Her Public 


his first book, “This Simian World,” in 
1920. “Thoughts Without Words” and 
“God and My Father” followed. But 
not until last Summer, with the pub- 
lication of his best seller, “Life With 
Father,” did his quietly satiric style 
become well known. 


Other Deaths: Alban Berg, 50, Aus- 
trian composer of the opera, “Lulu,” 
and exponent of extreme modernism in 
music ... Paul Bourget, 83, “patriarch 
of the French novel .. . Liscom C. Case, 
65, carpenter member of the Haupt- 
mann case jury, of the heart trouble 
which was a source of constant worry 
during the trial . . . Leon Hennique, 
84, French author, former president of 
the Academie Goncourt, and a collab- 
orator with Huysmans, Daudet, and 
de Maupassant. 

Sick List: Fred Perry, England’s No. 
1 tennis star (contusions of spine, ribs 
and abdomen when he fell in the semi- 
finals of the National Championship at 
Forest Hills last September): must 
stay off the courts at least until the 
Davis Cup Matches at Wimbledon in 
July. 


Jean Batten, New Zealand aviator 
who recently became the first woman 
to fly the South Atlantic (head cut 
while making a forced landing after a 
100-mile flight) : recovering in England. 


Jesse L. Livermore Jr., son of the fa- 
mous stock market plunger (shot 
through the chest by his mother on 
Thanksgiving): “improving steadily” 
and well enough to talk to his mother 
in a Santa Barbara, Calif., hospital. 
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LINDBERGH: N. Y. Times Gets the 
Scoop of the Year for Kindness 


Anxious moments in the nervous 
routine of New York morning-news- 
paper editors come while waiting for 
the arrival of editions of rival dailies. 
In the neighborhood of Times Square, 
copies of The New York Times still 
warm from the presses whisk from 
newsstands to “night desks” of The 
Herald Tribune, The American, The 
News and The Mirror. Near the offices 
of other newspapers, Times messengers 
wait for papers to rush to their editors. 
And when one paper carries an im- 
portant story another has not gathered, 
reporters snatch telephones and mes- 
sages fly in the telegraph room in an 
effort to confirm the report for later 
editions. 

One night early last week as late 
city editions were ready to go to press, 
copies of The Times mysteriously failed 
to appear. Minutes flew by and still 
no Times. Finally presses of the other 
morning papers had finished grinding 
out their last editions. 

Then The Times appeared with one 
of the few clean beats of recent years: 
The story of the sailing of Col. and 
Mrs. Charles A. Lindbergh and their 
son Jon to make their home abroad, 
free from kidnap fears and publicity 
‘annoyances. 

To protect its scoop, The Times 
completely reversed its usual delivery 
process. It held out the Lindbergh 
story until its last edition’s deadline at 
2:30 A.M. Then, instead of sending 
bundles around the corner to Times 
Square and the waiting messengers 
from other newspapers, it loaded its 
first copies on trucks bound for out- 
lying districts. 

Not until 4 o’clock, when its chief 
opposition, The Herald Tribune, shot 
its last edition on to the streets did the 
Lindbergh story reach Times Square 
newsstands. At this hour it was too 
late for any other paper to get the 
story to its home subscribers. 

Press associations and the “lobster 
tricks” of afternoon newspapers scram- 
bled madly and woke up Lindbergh 
friends and associates who either knew 
nothing or denied everything. 

The Associated Press told its clients 
that the Lindberghs were merely on a 
short Christmas voyage. Early in the 
forenoon steamship men confirmed The 
Times’s story. Not since last Aug. 30, 
when Francis M. Rickett confided to 
an AP man in Addis Ababa details of 
his oil concession, had there been such 
a clean worldwide beat. 


CasTinG Breap: Back in May, 1927, 
The Times befriended Lindbergh and 
began a close association that led to 
last week’s scoop. From the moment 
the unknown young mail pilot arrived 
at Mineola, Long Island, and poised for 
his Paris flight, The Times treated him 
courteously and considerately. 

It handled Lindbergh’s syndicated 
stories. The young flyer so struck the 
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fancy of Adolph S. Ochs, The Times’s 
late owner, that all income from Lind- 
bergh flight articles was turned over 
to their author—about $250,000. The 
Times dug into its own till to pay all 
syndicate expenses; it even paid stag- 
gering cable tolls to foreign news- 


papers. 
The flyer trusted the newspaper im- 
plicitly. In July, 1930, when he 


snapped the first pictures of his ill- 
fated son, Charles Jr., he took them to 
The Times office for developing and 
printing. Although tabloid editors 
would have given thousands of dollars 
for first picture rights, The Times held 
off using the snapshots until other 
newspapers had them. 

One day last Summer Lindbergh 
summed up his feelings to Boake Car- 
ter, radio commentator: “I like The 
Times best, not because of its political 
leanings, for they don’t concern me, but 
because I have found its accuracy so 
unerring. And there has been a group 
of boys (meaning, of course, the re- 
porters) who have played ball, and I 
feel they can be trusted.” 

With such a background of friend- 
liness, it was natural that to The 
Times should go the news breaks. In- 
dividual credit for last week’s story 
belongs to Lauren (Deacon) Lyman, a 
bushy-haired, bespectacled descendant 
of Jonathan Edwards. For fifteen years 
Lyman has labored at The Times; as 
aviation reporter, he started trailing 
Lindbergh in 1927. He has followed 
him step by step since. 


Tip: A month ago, when Gov. Harold 
G. Hoffman of New Jersey reopened 
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the case of Bruno Hauptmann, con- 
victed of the kidnap-murder of baby 
Charles, Lyman picked up information 
that the Lindbergh family intended 
moving to England. The leads got 
hotter and hotter—began to point to 
an immediate sailing. A week ago last 
Friday—Lyman’s day off—he got posi- 
tive information they would leave with- 
in 24 hours. 

With two of his editors he planned 
ways to button up the scoop. They 
decided it would be best to wait until 
the S. S. American Importer was at 
sea. Although they might have played 
the story Sunday, it seemed best to 
hold it until Monday—this would clear- 
ly do away with any hitch in sailing 
plans. 

Working on this carefully blocked 
out schedule, Lyman casually strolled 
into his office Sunday afternoon, sat 
down at his own desk and wrote his 
great news beat. Two ok, trusted 
composing-room men set it in type. 
Big, four-column heads were slapped 
on at the last minute. 

When he came to work Monday 
afternoon, Lyman got a thrill few re- 
porters are ever likely to experience. 
A city room full of hard-bitten news- 
paper men rose and cheered like a 
bunch of undergraduates. 


Deac: The reporter was born at 
Easthampton, Mass. He refuses to say 
when: feels it’s bad business for any 
editor to think any reporter is getting 
old. His career, however, gives a clue 
to his approximate age. Deac Lyman 
entered the Fourth Estate via the 
weekly Easthampton News. Tired of 
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being a one-man staff, he quit to work 
his way through three years and two 
classes at Yale. Then he signed up 
with an army ambulance unit for 
overseas service in France. 

On the basis of his country news- 
paper experience, he went to work 
after the war digging up real estate 
information for Dodge Reports in New 
York. This led to a real estate re- 
porter’s job on The Times. Lyman be- 
deviled Times city editors by hanging 
around in off-hours begging for other 
assignments. He got a few, handled 
them competently and finally made his 
way into the general news department. 


ANNOYANCE: Last week’s story, which 
marked Lyman’s career peak, set prac- 
tically every newspaper in the United 
States to editorializing. French news- 
papers warned that crime conditions 
are as bad on the Continent as in 
America, and the British press ad- 
mitted Colonel Lindbergh would be 
molested by its reporters just as in 
the United States. 

Winthrop Ames, theatrical producer, 
wrote to The New York Times making 
a sweeping pledge: “I promise never 
again to buy or subscribe for any 
newspaper that attempts to discover or 
reveals Colonel Lindbergh’s place of 
refuge in England or elsewhere with- 
out his authority.” 

Early this week it seemed as though 
Mr. Ames would have to stop reading 
newspapers. Every press association 
—necessary newspaper adjuncts—was 
making frantic efforts to find out 
Lindbergh’s plans. 


LINDBERGHS: While this storm howled 
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through the world press, the Lind- 
bergh family remained snugly ob- 
livious. In their American Importer 
suite—specially equipped with a new 
bathroom—the party spent a jolting, 
jarring passage. Storms delayed the 
ship a day and a half. 

The American Importer’s skipper 
omited the scheduled stop at Cobh, 
Ireland, leaving a dockful of reporters 
and photographers waiting. At Liver- 
pool, where the ship docks at No. 2 
North Berth, Gladstone Dock, the 
British press prepared a thumping wel- 
come for the reporter-shy aviator. 

Meanwhile Fleet Street, London, 
heart of the British newspaper busi- 
ness, buzzed with rumors: Lindbergh 
and family would board a Royal Air 
Force plane at sea... They would go 
ashore at some secluded. Irish coast 
spot and take an Imperial Airways 
plane to backwoods England... a 
British naval vessel would take them 
aboard at sea and set them down at 
some unannounced destination. 


VANITY FAIR: Smart Magazine 
Joins the More Popular Vogue 


The day after Christmas, Macdonald 
DeWitt, lawyer; Edna Woolman Chase, 
editor; F. L. Wurzburg, business man; 
and half-a-dozen others filed gloomily 
into the walnut-paneled office of Conde 
Nast, New York publisher. Looking 
over the group of Nast magazines— 
Vogue, Vanity Fair, House and Garden, 
and American Golfer—they found some 
things to please them; many more to 
displease them. 
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Publishers Information Bureau in- 
dicated 1935 as a boom year for Vogue 
with a total revenue of $2,545,000—up 
14 per cent from 1934. On the other 
hand, House and Garden dropped off 
26 per cent; American Golfer, 23 per 
cent; Vanity Fair, 39 per cent—to 
$292,895. The Nast directors knew 
that next year they would have to re- 
tire $1,000,000 worth of bonds. 

After the meeting, Nast—small, dap- 
per founder of the publishing firm— 
sat down to compose an announcement 
for the press. “On or about Jan. 20,” 
it read, “The February issue of Vanity 
Fair will be delivered to sub- 
scribers and newsdealers. The next 
issue ... March... Will appear as a 
part of Vogue ...’”’ Those among Vanity 
Fair’s 90,000 readers who have un- 
expired subscriptions will get the new 
magazine. 

Few people could see what fortnight- 
ly Vogue, a smart women’s style guide, 
could inherit from the sophisticated, 
arty monthly. For Paul Gallico’s ro- 
bust sports articles, Corey Ford’s ribald 
satire, and Jay Franklin’s sharp po- 
litical observations would have diffi- 
culty fitting into a woman’s magazine. 

Nast bought the title for Vanity Fair 
from a defunct Civil Wartime maga- 
zine, and started publishing in 1913 
with Frank Crowninshield as editor. 
Reliable word has it that Vanity Fair in 
its lifetime made money only one year. 
But its influence was immense. 

No magazine could boast so many 
big name contributors: Robert Bench- 
ley, P. G. Wodehouse, Ferenc Molnar, 
William Bolitho, Gertrude Stein, Willa 
Cather and a host of others. 

Vanity Fair gave most Americans 
their first knowledge of such artists as 
Picasso, Matisse, Pascin, Laurencin 
and Gauguin; it first introduced such 
satiric artists as John Held Jr., Ralph 
Barton, Tony Sarg and Covarrubias. 


° 
COLUMNS: Two Roosevelt W omen 
Try to Fill Will Rogers’s Shoes 


Ever since last August when Will 
Rogers crashed to his death in an 
Alaskan tundra, newspaper syndicate 
managers have racked their brains try- 
ing to find someone able to duplicate 
his daily column. And with good rea- 
son. The column’s 550 newspaper users 
paid handsomely for Rogers’s daily wis- 
dom. Furthermore the column needed 
no editing; since it was telegraphed 
collect, it presented no troublesome dis- 
tribution problem. 

Long before the fanfare of the cow- 
boy-humorist’s funeral died down, Unit- 
ed Features Syndicate signed Gov. Tom 
Berry of South Dakota. He looked and 
talked like Rogers and had the former 
humorist’s facility for cracker-barrel 
philosophy. Then Bell Syndicate hired 


_ Irvin S. Cobb, one of Rogers’s friends, 


to do a 200-words-a-day piece. 

But neither Cobb nor Governor Berry 
caught on in the way a Rogers succes- 
sor should. 


Hopes: Last week two syndicate 
managers—Frank McNitt, genial, griz- 
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zled-haired boss of McNaught Syndi- 
cate, old Rogers employer; and Monte 
Bourjaily, head of United Features— 
hoped they had found the answer. Unit- 
ed last Monday started Anna Eleanor 
Roosevelt’s “My Day” to a few dozen 
subscribing newspapers. This Monday. 
McNaught will begin distributing a 
daily piece by Mrs. Roosevelt’s first 
cousin, Alice Roosevelt Longworth. It 
will go to 75 editors who are buying it 
sight unseen. 


Six days a week Mrs. Roosevelt will 
have copy at United’s New York office 
to meet a 6 P.M. deadline. Samples she 
submitted to get the job frankly sur- 
prised many editors. They touched on 
her reactions to “First Lady’’—the 
George Kaufman-Katharine Dayton 
play that mercilessly jibes at Washing- 
ton society—amusing experiences on 
motor trips, and chatty, homey gossip 
about the White House. They had 
grace, good humor and wit. 


Publishers knew better what to ex- 
pect from Mrs. Longworth. For on 
dozens of occasions her sharp, caustic 
comments on the national scene had 
made sprightly front page shorts for 
them. 

She consistently jibes at Anna 
Eleanor Roosevelt, despite the fact 
they are fifth as well as first cousins; 
that she attends frequent White House 
dinners; and that she was an attendant 
at the marriage of Franklin and 
Eleanor Roosevelt. 


CiLvE: Dozens of editors have pre- 
viously tried to sign up the daughter of 
“T.R.” who came nearest to inheriting 
his pungent wit. McNitt started an 
intensive campaign one day last June 
while lunching in the Senate restaurant 
‘with Mrs. Longworth and Frank Kent, 
The Baltimore Sun’s ace Washington 
man. Kent, close personal friend of 
Mrs. Longworth, helped the selling cam- 
paign by telling what good treatment 
McNaught Syndicate had given him. 
She procrastinated until she returned 
from Europe last September. Then she 
succumbed and gave a clue to the type 
of column she would write: “I look up- 
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on the national scene with saturnine 
amusement.” 

Since last Oct. 1, Mrs. Longworth has 
worked to get herself in key with the 
syndicate formula. Observing rigid 
deadlines, she has wired daily comments 
to the McNaught office in New York. 
They have been frankly partisan, loud- 
ly anti-New Deal. But since two-thirds 
of the nation’s newspapers are normal- 
ly Republican and three-fourths of them 
are against the New Deal, McNaught 
should not find this a drawback. 

If past samples of.Alice Longworth’s 
drolleries may be taken as criteria, one 
can get a clue to her column. A few of 
them: 

Theodore Roosevelt: “When father 
attends a wedding he has to be the 
bride; when he goes to a funeral he 
must be the corpse.” 

Calvin Coolidge: “He looks like he 
was weaned on a pickle.” 

New Deal: “I am trying terribly 
hard to be impartial and malevolent at 
the same time... (but) when I think 
of Frank and Eleanor in the White 
House I could grind my teeth to powder 
and blow them out my nose.” 








AVIATION 





AIR CORPS: It Gets a New Chief 


And a More Generous Congress 


“It is the rosiest outlook this Air 
Corps has had since we learned to fly.” 
Thus The New York Times quoted one 
of the army’s flying officers the day 
after Christmas. “With Representa- 
tives Parks, Blanton, and McSwain, not 
to mention others, fighting for us, watch 
us go places.” Specifically, the paean 
referred to the good prospects of Con- 
gressional approval when the corps asks 
for greatly increased appropriations for 
new planes. 

Two years ago, the Air Corps’s tragic 
failure in carrying the airmail left its 
morale at an all-time low. To make 
matters worse, the House Military Af- 
fairs Committee soon started a feud 





Eleanor Roosevelt Roosevelt and Alice Roosevelt Longworth: Cousins and Competing 


with Major Gen. Benjamin D. Foulois, 
chief of the corps, that badly crippled 
its relations with Congress. Pressure 
from that body resulted in an entirely 
new system of plane procurement that 
stalled deliveries for .months. 

Poor quarters at most airfields, a bad 
hump in the promotion list that held 
Air Corps officers in low ranks, a wide- 
spread feeling that older branches of 
the army were holding the Air Corps 
back—all these added to the dudgeon. 

Then one by one the difficulties un- 
raveled. Organization of all the corps’s 
combat planes into a General Head- 
quarters (GHQ) Air Force, responsible 
only to the Chief of Staff, removed con- 
flicts with other service branches and 
restored morale generally. A new pro- 
motion system, allowing temporary 
two-grade advancement, eased another 
situation. Last August, the voluntary 
retirement of General Foulois opened 
the way for a Congressional rapproche- 
ment. Work-relief projects improved 
fields and quarters all over the country. 

The week before Christmas, Repre- 
sentative John J. McSwain, chairman 
of the House Military Affairs Commit- 
tee, expressed himself ready to back a 
program for 800 new combat planes a 
year at. an approximate cost of $70,- 
000,000 annually. The War Department 
announced that the long dammed-up 
procurement system would yield over 
800 new planes in 1936. Many of them 
would be delivered within the next few 
months. 


Last week, as though to top off the 
whole program, Secretary of War Dern 
announced the appointment of Brig. 
Gen. Oscar Westover, acting chief of 
the corps since August, as permanent 
chief with the rank of Major General. 
Two days later, Secretary Dern ex- 
tended temporary Major General’s rank 
to Brig. Gen. Frank M. Andrews, com- 
mander of the GHQ force. The Air 
Corps likes both officers. Both are real 
flyers and have received excellent train- 
ing for their specific tasks. Under them, 
the corps hopes to grow to a strength 
of 3,000 first-line planes by 1941. Today 
it would have difficulty mustering 300. 
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The next time you sip Hennessy . . . to enjoy its exqui- 
site flavour and bouquet... note particularly its “clean 
taste.” This characteristic distinguishes good cognac 
brandy from inferior grades so often artificially fla- 
vored and sweetened. Hennessy is a pure distillation. 
It is allowed to mature slowly without interference. 
The Three-Star Hennessy you buy is ever the same 
because it is bottled, at Cognac, France, from the larg- 


est stock of naturally-matured brandy in the world. 
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SIGN S AN D P ORTEN TS: Business Almost 


Up to Prosperity Level Without Artificial Stimulus 


Ever since the events of the Fall and 
Winter of 1929-30 plunged the United 
States into the red, few Americans 
have thought of anything but the day 
that would take them out of it. 

In July, 1933, a deceptive business 
spurt brought domestic industrial ac- 
tivity up to the 1923-25 level. Many a 
business man allowed his wish to be 
father to his thought and believed that 
permanent recovery was at hand. 

The reason: a rush of business in 
anticipation of restrictions under NRA, 
and the fall of the dollar in terms of 
gold after the currency stabilization 
proposals of the London Economic Con- 
ference had failed. 

This artificial 1933 peak soon melted 
away, leaving everyone and everything 
nearly as depressed as before. By No- 
vember, 1933, industrial activity had 
fallen to 75 per cent of the 1923-25 av- 
erage. It did not run more than a few 
points above that figure all through 
1934. 

Last week the Federal Reserve Board 
reported industrial activity in Novem- 
ber of this year at 97 per cent of 
1923-25. This time there was no arti- 
ficial stimulation other than continued 
government spending. 

A look-about showed the stock mar- 
ket recovering from a slight flurry— 





Increased Freight Carloedings Are a Healthy Business Sign 


probably caused by the crisis in silver 
—and holding a firm upward course. 
Stock prices averaged 50 per cent high- 
er than last Spring. : Industrial leaders 
everywhere reported not only more ac- 
tive hopes for the future but actual 
gains. 

What basis exists for the present 
confident outlook ? 


INFLUENCES: The Supreme Court’s de- 
cision upholding the Administration’s 
devaluation of the dollar came first in 
a series of important events which 
helped bring about present conditions. 
Later decisions of the court, while op- 
posite in tendency, had an even more 
stabilizing effect. 

Federal control of the oil industry 
went by the board; the NRA lost its 
life over a few chickens in the Schech- 
ter case, and the Railroad Pension Act 
and the Frazier-Lemke Farm Mortgage 
Act were declared unconstitutional. 
With these decisions, the proprietors of 
capital began to feel that the court 
might also overthrow other Adminis- 
tration measures, notably the Wagner 
Labor Act. 


A minor ruling, which had a greater 
effect than most people realized, per- 
mitted—over the objections of the De- 
partment of Justice—the merging of 
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Republic Steel Corp. with Corrigan- 
McKinney Co. This verdict indicated 
that industrial corporations might be 
allowed to merge under conditions 
which once would have seemed illegal 
and “in restraint of trade.” 

These decisions had the effect of in- 
creasing the confidence of capital. 
Quantities of idle funds soon found 
their way into the stock market. 

European financial conditions, which 
had shaken one country after another 
from the gold standard, made the 
American dollar look like a good buy 
for Europeans. Enter foreign capital, 
adding its flood to domestic accumula- 
tions. Frightened by the Ethiopian 
War, Europe’s funds have remained— 
mostly in American stocks and bonds. 

In addition to these contributions to 
improved public sentiment, President 
Roosevelt’s successful negotiation with 
the automobile manufacturers to the 
end that the annual national automo- 
bile show be held in November instead 
of January had an important effect. It 
caused increased automobile produc- 
tion at the end of the year, a time 
when the motor industry is usually 
slack. 


Errects: All through the depression 
slight flutterings of the low commercial 
pulse have given rise to hopes which 
quickly faded. Usually caused by gov- 
ernment spending in certain localities, 
these symptoms have taken the form 
of increased buying, always of what 
are known as consumable goods—ar- 
ticles and commodities which do not 
result in any further production but 
which disappear when used. 

Businessmen have long known that 
real recovery could only result from 
increased demand for capital goods— 
those which may be used themselves 
for the production of income. 


Machinery: Last week the National 
Machine Tool Builders Association 
made an important announcement. A 
survey of 500 manufacturing firms in 
all parts of the country showed, the 
association said, that during the past 
six months plans have developed which 
will involve the spending of. almost 
$1,000,000,000, for plant modernization 
and productive equipment. This far and 
away exceeds anything spent for such 
purposes since 1929. 


Steel: The steel industry, which de- 
pends for its real profits largely upon 
the manufacture of durable goods, has 
during 1935 maintained an average op- 
erating rate almost as high as the peak 
rate of 1934. The construction industry, 
which has suffered more during the de- 
pression than any other, has shown a 
marked pick-up during the past six 
months both in new contracts let and 
in materials bought. 


Railroads: Freight carloadings rep- 
resent the flow of raw materials to 
factories and of manufactured goods 
into the hands of the public. Loadings 
have steadily mounted during the year, 
indicating improvement for the trans- 
portation companies as well as for 
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manufacturers. Railroad earnings in 
the last few months have shown signs 
of a healthy rise—enough to make ex- 
penses. In October, 1935, 144 railroads 
showed net earnings 34 per cent higher 
than in October, 1934. 


Power and Fuel: Bituminous coal, 
used in industry less than ever before, 
has shown comparatively little better- 
ment, but petroleum and electric power 
tell a different story. Electric power 
production is at an all-time high, hav- 
ing passed 2,000,000,000 kilowatt hours 
per week. The demand for petroleum, 
both as a motor fuel and for indus- 
trial purposes, has caused a reduction 
in above-ground stocks of more than 
100,000,000 barrels despite production 
of 70,000,000 barrels more than in 1934. 


Money: Bank debits, showing the use 
of checking accounts in private and 
commercial transactions, have run well 
ahead of those of 1934. 


Stocks: Most significant in the up- 
ward trend of 1935 stands the fact 
that stocks of almost all raw materials 
have materially decreased. Business- 
men know that overabundance of any 
given material, combined with lack of 
demand for it, tends to keep the price 
at a low level. The past year saw a 
25 per cent decline in raw material 
stocks and a 15 per cent decline in 
commodities. 

The year ended with American in- 
dustry in the best statistical position 
since 1930. 


CLoups: The outlook, despite its 
hopeful features, is not entirely rosy. 
Our export trade, though improved, is 
still threatened by the uncertainties of 
international finance. 


Employment, though increased, has 
not kept pace with operations. Many 
believe that the nation may reach its 
production peak without any very no- 
ticeable reduction in the number of un- 
employed. The National Industrial 
Conference Board estimates that in 
November, 1935, there were still 9,177,- 
000 workers (nearly 20 per cent of the 
available working population) without 
jobs. The 1934 figure was a little over 
10,000,000. 


Although it does not happen to be a 
matter of engraving and printing, in- 
flation is at hand. It has come about 
largely through the absorption by 
banks of Federal obligations issued to 
meet the government’s deficit. These 
obligations in the hands of banks create 
funds which become a part of the na- 
tional purchasing power. 


Bankers and economists who watch 
the progress of national industrial 
health with the eyes of physicians 
rather than of vultures, believe that the 
control of the country’s unprecedented 
bank reserves, swollen by recent im- 
ports of almost a billion dollars in gold, 
constitutes today’s most important 
problem, 


Upon the new Federal Reserve 
Board, soon to be chosen, will fall the 
burden of deciding the nature of that 
control. The wisdom of the decision, 
and perhaps the safety of the nation, 
Say the experts, will depend upon the 


President’s choice of the individual 
members of the board. 

The United States—with a national 
debt of $31,000,000,000—enters 1936 
spending $1.95 for each $1 of collected 
revenue. But its businessmen are mov- 
ing out of the red for the first time 
since Herbert Hoover’s first year in the 
White House. 


SHOES: Firm Found It Paid Not 
To Stick Too Close to lts Last 


In 15th-century England, the well- 
dressed man wore shoes with pointed 
toes more than a foot long. He had 
to tie the ends to his knees in order to 
walk without tripping. Clergymen de- 
nounced the clumsy style because it 
prevented people from kneeling to say 
their prayers. So the government is- 
sued a proclamation forbidding the 
wearing of shoes with longer-than-2- 
inch toes. 

Then narrow shoes went out of favor 
and broad ones came in. Dandies 
sported footgear 8 to 10 inches wide, 
and the same shape for both feet. 

Manufacturers today are glad shoe 
styles no longer veer to such extremes. 
Chiefly as a result of the stability of 
people’s shoe-buying habits, big com- 
panies like International Shoe, Endi- 
cott-Johnson, and Brown Shoe made 
profits right through the depression. 

Although the average person wears 
cheaper shoes in hard times, he pur- 
chases almost as many pairs as during 
prosperity. Production fell only 13 
per cent from 1929 to 1932, then re- 
vived sharply. Estimates place 1935 
output close to 370,000,000 pairs—some 
9,000,000 more than the 1929 peak. 


Shoe companies’ high earnings also 
resulted in part from their ability to 
maintain large output with a relative- 
ly small plant investment. It takes as 
many as 200 different machines to turn 
out a finished shoe. Yet manufacturers 
have comparatively little machinery of 
their own. Most of it they lease from 
the United Shoe Machinery Co., paying 
a rental fee based on the number of 
shoes produced. Some companies even 
get a number of their factory sites 
and buildings without paying for them: 
Small communities donate the property 
in return for a guarantee that the shoe 
firm will hire a minimum amount of 
local labor for a period of years. 


Sates: This week International Shoe 
Co., the country’s first-ranking pro- 
ducer, reported for its fiscal year end- 
ed Nov. 30 net sales of $83,073,459 com- 
pared with $77,168,682 in 1934. On the 
other hand, net earnings declined 
slightly—from $8,967,024 to $8,541,962 
—a result of increased hide and leather 
prices. Recently the company started 
to offset higher costs by boosting shoe 
prices 5 to 15 cents a pair. In a letter 
to stockholders, Frank C. Rand, board 


chairman, and William H. Moulton, | 


president, explained why they didn’t 
act sooner: “The desire to keep our 
prices within the reach of the average 
purse caused us to absorb the major 
part of increasing costs and sell our 
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product on a closer margin of profit. 
This was done advisedly in the belief 
that such a course makes for good-will 
and strengthens the foundation of per- 
manent success.” 

More than ten per cent of the shoes 
sold in this country come from Inter- 
national’s factories. More than 70,000 
retailers handle the company’s line, 
marketed under such names as Star, 
Diamond, Red Goose, Winthrop, Doro- 
thy Dodd and other brands. 

Long ago the firm’s executives de- 
cided that to maintain the quality of 
their product they would have to pro- 
duce not only finished shoes but also 
the materials going into them. Hence, 
International’s 100-odd plants include 
leather tanneries, dye works, a textile 
mill, and factories manufacturing rub- 
ber heels, cement, composition soles— 
even packing boxes. 

The company sailed through the de- 
pression without missing a dividend. Its 
financial structure arouses the envy of 
many a less soundly capitalized firm; 
no bonded indebtedness and no bank 
loans. In 1933 International retired 
its preferred stock, leaving only com- 
mon shares outstanding. 

Unlike most big corporations, Inter- 
national has on its board no directors 
with - widespread outside - interests. 
Every. one of the 24 is an active em- 
ploye of the company. 


MERCURY: Versatile Metal That 
Makes Paint, Poison and Pills 


Mention quicksilver and most people 
promptly think of thermometers and 
the backs of mirrors. Actually, less 
than 2 per cent of the mercury supply 
goes into thermometers; and silver has 
entirely replaced mercury for mirror- 
backs. 

Today the liquid metal’s chief use- 
fulness lies in a hundred less familiar 
fields. Drug manufacturers require the 
largest amount—30 per cent of the 
total supply—-for Mercurochrome, cal- 
omel (mercurous chloride), corrosive 
sublimate (mercuric chloride) and 
other chemicals. Munitions makers 
need another 20 per cent for mercury 
fulminate, the explosive in percussion 
caps. Vermilion, a mercury-sulphur 
compound, gives color to rubber as 
weil as to some paints and lip-rouges. 
Ten per cent more goes into electrical 
work for make-and-break switches, 
Cooper-Hewitt vapor lamps, blue and 
green neon lights, and ultra-violet light 
bulbs. 

Because mercury is put to so many 
varied uses, the demand for it boomed 
in 1935—a result of the general busi- 
ness revival. Last week producers in 
this country raised the price $1 a flask, 
to §80—highest level since 1931. 

Nine-tenths of the world’s supply 
comes from Spain and Italy. American 
mines, located mostly in California 
and Texas, have a poorer grade of ore 
deposit. Yet the domestic industry 
operates at a substantial profit for 
two reasons: An agreement between 
the leading foreign producers keeps 





WIDE WORLD 


Chairman Frank C. Rand: His Company 
Missed No Dividend in the Depression 


the price up; and an import duty of $19 
a flask affords ample protection. 

Production of quicksilver is unique 
among metals in that refining takes 
place at the mine. Shallow mining 
recovers the red-dotted sandstone—cin- 
nabar—chief source of the metal. After 
crushing, the ore feeds into a rotary 
furnace heated to 1,800 degrees Fah- 
renheit. 

Mercury boils at a temperature little 
above that of a cooking oven, so it 
volatilizes readily. A fan sucks the 
gas into a series of condensers, where 
the cooling mercury drops into cone- 
shaped hoppers. From these it runs 
into troughs where men carefully rake 
the metal from the slime. Standard 
iron flasks, holding 76 pounds, take 
quicksilver to market. 

To satisfy domestic demand much 
must be imported. With world pro- 
duction at about 90,000 flasks, the 
United States mines one-sixth, uses 
one-third. 


WEEK IN BUSINESS: NBC Loses 
Aylesworth, but Not for Keeps 


Officials of Radio Corporation of 
America recently faced a difficult prob- 
lem: Unpaid dividends on the cumu- 
lative Class B preferred stock totaled 
$21.25 a share; the company needed a 
workable plan of recapitalization. 

Last week directors hirea Joseph B. 
Kennedy, former chairman of the Se- 
curities & Exchange Commission, to 
suggest a plan: “They have just given 
me the figures,” he explained, “I will 
make a study and tell them what I 
think.” 

Merlin H. Aylesworth, president of 
RCA’s subsidiary, the National Broad- 
casting Co., also had a problem. Re- 
cently he became board chairman of 
the Radio-Keith-Orpheum Corp.; hold- 
ing down both jobs proved burden- 
some. 

So “Deac” Aylesworth gave up his 
NBC presidency last week. In his place 
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directors selected Lenox Riley Lohr, 
who had proved his business acumen 
by managing the highly successful 
Century of Progress Exposition at Chi- 
cago. 

Aylesworth, however, will continue 
as an NBC director and become vice 
chairman of the board. 

Liners: To transatlantic travelers, 
cabin class has long meant the best ac- 
commodations on comparatively small, 
leisurely ships at fares much lower 
than first class on huge express liners. 
Henceforth tourists will have to dis- 
card this definition. 

Officials of the Cunard White Star 
and French Lines last week agreed to 
operate the Queen Mary and the Nor- 
mandie as cabin ships in 1936. In this 
way they hope to combat the compe- 
tition of the luxurious and popular 
American cabin vessels, the Manhattan 
and the Washington. 

But the reclassification of the fast 
super-liners is largely nominal: It 
won’t mean much reduction in fares. 
First class minimum on the Norman- 
die last Summer: $284 one way; cabin 
class minimum on the Normandie and 
the Queen Mary next Summer, $276; 
minimum cabin class on the Manhat- 
tan and the Washington, $176. 

FIvE-AND-TEN: The president of F. W. 
Woolworth Co. spends his working 
hours in an ornate-ceilinged room with 
marble walls and gold-encrusted fur- 
niture, a replica of Napoleon’s library 
at Compiegne. 

This week an unfamiliar figure sat 
behind the huge carved desk in the 
tower of New York’s 60-story Wool- 
worth Building. Byron De Witt Mil- 
ler retired as president under the com- 
pany rule requiring 60-year-old exec- 
utives to make way for younger blood. 
Into the vacancy stepped a heavy-set 
man with a round, good-natured face 
—Charles Wurtz Deyo, former vice 
president. 


The new boss of 56,000 Woolworth 
employes joined the company in 1902 
as an assistant stock man. His subse- 
quent rise put him in charge of the 
huge organization’s far-flung buying 
operations—a job involving the expendi- 
ture of more than $160,000,000 a year. 

REORGANIZATION: In each of the past 
five years except 1933, the Amos- 
keag Manufacturing Co. has operated 
at a deficit. Last week the firm, which 
owns at Manchester, N. H., one of the 
largest cotton textile plants in the 
world, petitioned for reorganization un- 
der Section 77B of the Bankruptcy 
Act. 


Manchester citizens hoped this ac- 
tion might pave the way for reopen- 
ing of the huge, red-brick mills, closed 
since last September. Amoskeag nor- 
mally constitutes the city’s chief in- 
dustry, employing some 9,000 persons. 


In a letter to security-holders, the 
management declared: “If the com- 
pany is reorganized ... on a satisfac- 
tory basis .. . continued operations will 
be possible with reasonable prospect of 
profit.” 
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CATHOLICS: Pope Puts Clerical 


Worldliness Near Godliness 

When the Pope has a message for 
the Bishops and clergy of his world- 
flung organization, he issues an ency- 
clical. Described as ‘‘a universal let- 
ter addressed to the Bishops of the 
world,” the document appears in The 
Acts of the Apostolic See, official pub- 
lication of the Vatican. Each Bishop 
then translates the encyclical’s Latin 
into the language of his own country 
and distributes the Papal message to 
his clergy. 


Last week a Papal encyclical bore 
the simple title: “Priesthood.” Be- 
cause learning is dear to the heart of 
Pius XI, the Pontiff reminded clergy 
that “Faith must be accepted by both 
the head and the heart.” Therefore 
the priest—‘“‘another Christ’—must be 
“as heartily modern as is the Church, 
which is at home in all times and in 
all places ... and has no fear of 
progress, even the most daring prog- 
ress of science, so only that it be true 
science.” 


Urging his clergy to devote one day 
a month to prayer and recollection, 
His Holiness drew an analogy from 
“Bleak House,” reproving “Chadbands 
and honey-bubblers of unctious piety” 
—a reference to the Rev. Chadband, 
Dickens’s character who pretended to 
despise worldly things but enjoyed 
them all. 


Real holiness, the Pope said, comes 
from well-doing rather than “that shal- 
low and superficial piety which at- 
tracts but does not nourish, which is 
busy but does no solid good.” 


EPISCOPALIANS: Eight Days of 


Prayer for Reunion With Rome 


High-church Episcopalians—despite 
their use of such Roman Catholic cere- 
monies as votive masses, processions 
and benediction of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment, asperges (sprinkling the congre- 
gation with holy water), and the rosary 
—have no wish to place their Church 
under the Pope. Few Episcopalians 
ever heard of the Church Unity Octave 
Council, an organization which each 
year sponsors eight days of prayer for 
reunion with the Church of Rome. 


Last week, however, the Church Uni- 
ty Octave Council,got space in many 
leading American newspapers. To the 
hundred-odd Episcopal Bishops—using 
the Roman Catholic salutation of ‘‘Most 
Reverend Father’’—and to 1,500 of the 
Church’s clergy, the council sent a let- 
ter and pamphlet asking participation 
in the forthcoming octave of prayer— 
Jan. 18 to 25. 


In its pamphlet the council urged 
priests to “say Mass daily” for reunion; 
to laymen the council suggested “a 
penance, a fast, the Stations of the 
Cross, a decade of the Rosary... as 
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eSINUS INFECTIONS 
®eREFLEX ASTHMA 
®eATROPHIC RHINITIS 
@®eHAY FEVER 

®HEAD COLDS 


It is a matter of rapidly growing 
interest that Dr. A. Leenhouts, nose 
and throat specialist of Holland, 
Michigan, is successfully treating 
infections of the respiratory tract by 
means of inhalation therapy. with 
Iodine as the basic therapeutic 
agent. So many inquiries are being 
made of him concerning his treat- 
ment that an explanatory booklet. 
titled “Inhalation Therapy”. has 
been prepared for those who are in- 
terested. By way of informing them- 
selves on this subject. readers of 
NEWS-WEEK may procure a gratui- 
tous copy by writing direct to A. 
Leenhouts. M.D., Holland, Michigan. 
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an Act of Reparation for the sins of 
Heresy and Schism.” 

“Protestantism,” declared the coun- 
cil, “. . . is bankrupt ethically, cultural- 
ly, morally and religiously”; it recom- 
mended that Episcopalians “rally round 
Rome as the center of resistamce ... 
the heart and center of Christendom 
ever since the days of the Holy 
Apostles.” 

Episcopalians lost no time in speak- 
ing out. The Churchman, liberal fort- 
nightly, minimized the appeal because, 
of the council’s committee of 21 clergy- 
men, only one—the Rev. Dr. John R. 
Oliver of Baltimore—is well-known. It 
found irony in the fact that Dr. Oliver 
once left the Episcopal Church for the 
Roman Catholic faith, only to return. 
Even The Living Church, high-church 
weekly, repudiated the appeal as com- 
ing from “only a very small group” and 
‘not typical of either the Episcopal 
Church or the Anglo-Catholic move- 
ment.” 

But most thunder of all came from 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. There, the Rev. 
Dr. Alexander G. Cummins, editor of 
The Chronicle, low-church monthly, let 
out a blast against “one of the most 
amazing manifestations of disloyalty by 
a group in the history of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church.” 

Last Saturday Dr. Cummins played a 
trump card. He produced a telegram 
from the Very Rev. Charles E. McAllis- 
ter, Dean of St. John’s Cathedral, Spo- 
kane, Wash. The Dean, whose name 
appeared on the council’s committee, 
said he had resigned “some time ago.” 
He felt the unity pamphlet “intemper- 
ate, inaccurate and in no sense repre- 
sentative” of the Episcopal Church’s 
views on reunion. 
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BACTERIA: Vitamin C Enlisted 
In War on Infantile Paralysis 


Not infrequently United States Public 
Health researchers get a splash of mi- 
crobe culture in a pricked finger, 
breathe stray bacteria floating in labo- 
ratory air, or fall in contact with people 
suffering from diseases for which medi- 
cine has found no answer. Then events 
generally move swiftly toward an in- 
evitable end: a seven or eight-line news 
story recording the death of another 
unsung medical hero. 

The case of Anna M. Pabst, 39-year- 
old Washington researcher, last week 
closely followed this pattern. Only be- 
cause she had planned to read a paper 
at the well-publicized meeting of the 
Society of American Bacteriologists in 
New York did her death make news. 

On Dec. 17 she was infecting a guinea 
pig with spinal meningitis. The rodent 
jerked and a bit of culture squirted in- 
to the researcher’s eye. Miss Pabst 
washed out her eye and thought noth- 
ing of the incident. _But seven days 
later she collapsed in. a Washington 
department store. She died- Christmas 
day. 
This brief drama brought home to 


Bacteriologist Society members the 
hazards of their profession, and per- 
haps stirred added interest in papers 
giving information that might save, not 
take, lives. 


Encouracine: Dr. Claus W. Junge- 
blut, 38-year-old bacteriologist at Co- 
lumbia University’s College of Phy- 
sicians and Surgeons, told of laborious 
laboratory experiments that indicated 
“a strong probability that Vitamin C, 
when injected in proper doses, possesses 
distinct therapeutic powers in experi- 
mental poliomyelitis.” Dr. Jungeblut 
chanced on the trail of this possible new 
infantile paralysis cure when he ob- 
served that in test tubes Vitamin C 
robbed the disease’s bacteria of repro- 
ductive ability. Would the vitamins 
have the same effect in the body? 


To find out, Dr. Jungeblut infected 30 
monkeys with polio germs. Ten he left 
unprotected as controls; the other 20 
got daily subcutaneous injections of 
Vitamin C. Two-and-a-half weeks later 
the monkey mortality among the con- 
trols was high. But five who got small 
regular doses of Vitamin C were healthy 
as ever. Curiously, those who received 
heavy vitamin doses did not share this 
immunity. 

The Rockefeller Institute contributed 
still more news about one of the most 
researched modern diseases—infantile 
paralysis. Drs. A. B. Sabin, P. K. Olit- 
sky and H. R. Cox, institute workers, 
tested a chemical spray that, squirted 
up the nose, acted as a shield between 
the deadly germs and brain and spinal 
nerves—common polio bacteria chan- 
nels. 

Consisting of a solution of either soda 
alum or tannic acid, the nose wash pro- 
tected fourteen out of sixteen monkeys 
subsequently exposed to the bacteria. 
The immunity thus set up required daily 
treatments and disappeared in a month 
or two. But the spray’s promise is such 
that “there is now sufficient basis for a 
trial in man of these chemicals in the 
prevention of poliomyelitis during epi- 
demics.” 


DiscouRAGiING: While bacteriologists 
discussed these hopeful developments in 
the fight against polio, newspapers 
across the country broadcast a major 
reverse in the same fight. Dr. J. P. 
Leake, medical director of the United 
States Public Health Service—in the 
current issue of The Journal of the 
American Medical Association—warned 
doctors against the preventive vaccines 
developed a year and a half ago by Dr. 
Maurice Brodie and Dr. John A. Kol- 
mer. Dr. Leake enumerated twelve 
cases, six of them fatal, that developed 
after vaccination with one or the other 
of the serums. Only one of the deaths 
followed use of Dr. Brodie’s serum. 
This death occurred after one inocu- 
lation; Dr. Brodie insists two are re- 
quired for immunity. 

These polio cases occurred out of a 
total of 12,000 inoculations with the 
Kolmer serum and about 10,000 with 
the Brodie. But Dr. Leake was dis- 
turbed about individuals, not averages. 
“We must give credit to the noble ef- 
forts of our physicians ... [but] we 
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must report... that all current efforts 
are not only futile but dangerous.” 

Alarmed by the Leake report, the 
Roosevelt Fund of the Warm Springs 
Foundation requested the New York 
City Health Department to stop giving 
out either serum. Since the Foundation 
helps support polio research at the city’s 
health department where Dr. Brodie de- 
veloped his serum, the request met 
prompt acceptance. 

But Dr. William H. Park, famous 
head of the Bureau of Laboratories, 
stood by his subordinate and collabora- 
tor: ‘The committee evidently got cold 
feet ...I am sure that the Brodie vac- 
cine is safe. But we are not yet sure of 
its value in protecting people.” Monday, 
his 72nd birthday, Dr. Park retired after 
42 years in the city’s health service. 


WAVES: Unseen Rays Form Trap 
For Marauders Afoot or Aloft 


Heinrich Hertz, German physicist, 
died in 1894. Although he lived only 37 
years, his work was so transcendentally 
important that scarcely a month passes 
without some new application of his 
fundamental research. Cosmic rays, 
radio waves and X-rays are manifesta- 
tions of electromagnetic action that 
dance to Hertzian formulae. He demon- 
strated that micro-waves, emasculated 
versions of common broadcast waves, 
act very much like light; that they may 
be reflected just as a mirror reflects 
light waves. 

In Cambridge, Mass., Thomas S. Mc- 
Caleb, instructor at Harvard’s Insti- 
tute of Geographical Exploration, last 
week announced a new way to utilize 
this phenomenon. He used Hertz’s ul- 
tra-short waves for a purpose that 
doubtless would have shocked the Ger- 
man researcher: to make as ingenious 
a burglar alarm as has ever been de- 
vised. 

In the room to be protected—a bank 
vault, a jewel strong-room or a gallery 
of expensive old masters—the equip- 
ment is installed. With the transmitter 
turned on after business hours it sends 
out a constant tattoo of micro-waves. 
Some pass through the walls, as light 
passes through glass; others are re- 
flected, just as glass reflects a fraction- 
al part of all light rays. Within a few 
split seconds, the waves reach a maxi- 
mum level and hammer into a receiver 
at a constant rate as long as no inter- 
ruption occurs. 

Should a burglar walk into this room, 
his body would act as a reflector for 
the soundless, invisible rays and would 
change the intensity at which they 
strike the receiver. McCaleb utilizes 
this difference to ring alarm bells, flash 
signals and switch on lights. 

Interesting as is this application, re- 
searchers have found a far more inter- 
esting one. They foresee lines of trans- 
mitters to spew micro-waves into the 
air. Invading enemy aircraft would re- 
flect the waves and register their ap- 
proach on ground receiving sets. By 
checking the sending and receiving 
angles of the waves, any army engineer 
could trigonometrically arrive at a 
plane’s position. 
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MAN OF GOD: One "Thrilling 


Day in a Life Given to Service 





MEN AND BRETHREN. By James Gould Coz- 
zens. 282 pages, 60,000 words, Harcourt, 
Brace, New York. $2.50. 


The author might have named this 
boca “All Quiet in the Episcopal Par- 
ish.” Though concerned with just 24 
routine hours in the life of a respect- 
able New York minister, it contains 
enough thrills for an adventure story. 

On a hot Summer Saturday, Ernest 
Cudlipp, vicar of St. Ambrose’s Chapel, 


has to play the Good Samaritan in | 


many tight places. A young would-be 
author whom he has befriended deserts 
his mistress: Ernest gets to her room 
barely in time to prevent suicide. He 
has to get a wayward youngster out of 
jail. One of his seminary classmates, 
now in disgrace with the Church, de- 
scends upon him for comfort and cash. 
Lu Merrick, a decayed beauty who had 
formerly attracted him, asks to have 
her life straightened out, then shuns 
his advice and drowns herself. A dy- 
ing member of Ernest’s flock rernem- 
bers that she was baptized in the 
Roman Catholic faith and induces him 
to call in a suspicious priest. 

Finally a frankly unchristian friend, 
Alice Breen, brings in a tale of marital 
troubles and makes it clear that she 
really loves Ernest. Nothing comes of 
this: Ernest remains a hard-working 
celibate. Ecclesiastical problems fill 
his few breathing spaces: Will the 
rector let Rabbi Slesinger speak—for 
charitable purposes—in the Chapel? 
Can the parishioners get along with- 
out hot water in the gymnasium, or 
must they fire the janitor? 

Cozzens jams all these loose ends in- 
to a short, high-powered, fast-running 
novel. His skill in selecting key de- 
tails makes both dialogue and descrip- 
tions striking and terse. And, though 





crises occur or are foreshadowed on | 


every page, the writer has not sacri- 


ficed spiritual insight to make a thrill- | 


er. 

At 32, James Gould Cozzens has 
made his name as a reliable, best-sell- 
ing novelist. His first book appeared 
while he was a sophomore at Harvard. 
The next year he left for Cuba, where 
he finished another novel and made 
notes for two more. Popular success 
came with the publication in 1931 of 
“S. S. San Pedro,’ a novelette based 
on the Vestris disaster. The Book-of- 
the-Month Club chose both that and its 
successor, “The Last Adam.” 


FASCISM: Writer Finds 
To Be Said for It, and Says It 


THE COMING AMERICAN FASCISM. By Law- 
rence Dennis. 308 pages, 
Harpers, New York. $2.50. 


“In the last analysis, only might can 
make right ... No Italian should be 
blamed for wanting his country to fol- 
low the illustrious examples of con- 
quest and territorial aggrandizement 
which have made the United States, 


90,000 words. | 





Do You Make 
these Mistakes 


in ENGLISH? 


Sherwin Cody’s remarkable invention has 

enabled more than 90,000 people to cor- 

rect their mistakes in English. Only 15 

minutes a day required to improve your 
speech and writing. 

ANY persons say, 
“Did you hear 
from him today.” 

They should say, 
“Have you heard from 
him today?” Some 
spell “calendar” “cal- 
ender” or “calander.” 
Still others say “be- 
tween you and |” in- 
stead of “between you 
and me.” It is aston- 
ishing how often 
“‘who’’ is used for 
“whom,” and how fre- 
quently the simplest 
words are mispronounced. Few know whether 
to spell certain words ge - or two * ‘c’s” or 

Y or. re, OC Wem: or “ei. Most 

persons use only Pet " sige aaedtua 
flat, ordinary. Their speech and their letters 
are lifeless, monotonous, humdrum. Every 
time they talk or write they show themselves 
lacking in the essential points of English. 


SHERWIN CODY 


Wonderful New Invention 


For many years Mr. Cody studied the prob- 
lem of creating instinctive habits of using good 
English. After countless experiments he finally 
invented a simple method by which you can 
acquire a better command of the English 
language in only 15 minutes a day. Now you 

can stop making the mistakes which have been 
tarda you. Mr. Cody’s students have 
secured more improvement in five weeks than 
previously had been obtained by other pupils 
in two years! 


Learn by Habit—Not by Rules 


Under old methods rules are memorized, but 
correct habits are not formed. Finally the rules 
themselves are forgotten. The new Sherwin 
Cody method provides for the formation of 
correct habits by calling to your attention con- 
stantly only the mistakes you yourself make. 

One of the wonderful things about Mr. 
Cody’s course is the speed with which these 
habit-forming practice drills can be carried 
out. You can write the answers to fifty ques-’ 
tions in 15 minutes and correct your work in 
5 minutes more. The drudgery and work of 
copying have been ended by Mr. Cody! You 
concentrate always on your own mistakes 
until it becomes “second nature” to speak and 
write correctly. 


FREE—Book On English 


A new book explaining Mr. Cody’s remarkable 
method is ready. If you are ever embarrassed 
by mistakes in grammar, spelling, punctuation, 
pronunciation, or if you can not instantly com- 
mand the exact words with which to express your 
ideas, this new free book, “How You Can Master 
Good English—in 15 Minutes a Day,” will prove 
a revelation to you. Send the coupon or a letter 


| or postal card for it now. No agent will call. SHERWIN 


CODY SCHOOL OF ENGLISH, 951 Searle Building, 


| Rochester, N. Y. 


Much | 


SSS SSS SSS SS SS SSS SBS See eee 


| SHERWIN CODY SCHOOL OF ENGLISH 
| 951 Searle Building, Rochester, N. Y. 





Please send me, without any obligation on my part, 
our new free “How You Can Master 
nglish—in 15 Minutes a Day.” 











This valuable book can not be sent to children. 
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Britain and France great and powerful 
. . . Liberalism is simply futility and 
empty verbiage.” 

Thus speaks an economics student 
who used to write for the ultra-liberal 
weeklies, The New Republic and The 
Nation, but who for the past year has 
been tooting the Fascist horn. Be- 
tween 1920 and 1927, Lawrence Dennis 
acted as American Charge d’Affaires in 
Rumania, Honduras and Nicaragua, 
and subsequently served as representa- 
tive of J. & W. Seligman, investment 
bankers, in several South American 
countries. 

Three-and-a-half years ago, in “Is 
Capitalism Doomed?” he pleaded for 
“spiritual leadership.” He has changed 
his tune. At the start of this new book 
he suggests that when fascism comes 
to this country, as he is sure it will, we 
shall probably call it by another name. 

“President Franklin D. Roosevelt is 
forcing the issue” already, he asserts. 
Much as have Karl Marx and other 
Communists, he argues that liberal 
capitalism is on its last legs: “If profit- 
yielding investments cannot be piled up 
in a compound interest or geometrical 
progression ratio, capitalism does not 
work.” . Communism will not work 
here either, because its establishment 
would involve the “liquidation”—by 
firing squads—of too many valuable 
technicians. 

But fascism, or rule by an all-power- 
ful party composed of the “frustrated 
elite,” will provide “maximum economic 
production and consumption with a 
steady rise in living standards . . 
without either a class or civil war.” 

Granted the premises, (a) that an 
omniscient government could prevent 
unemployment and depressions and (b) 
that an American Fascist Party would 
in fact be omnipotent, the writer’s 
arguments will seem unanswerable to 
many. Fascist bonanzas, he maintains, 
would compensate for the loss of free 
speech, States’ rights, and Constitution- 
al government. 

He weakens his case, however, by 
admitting that “the military burdens 
imposed by the obvious necessity of ex- 
pansion . . . must inevitably limit in 
the Fascist countries the living stand- 
ard”; that “fascism may do the wrong 
things’; that “‘conceivably, of course, a 
State and government might fall into 
the hands of a few individuals whose 
every act would be an abuse.” 


Loose: The persuasiveness of the 
call to Fascist colors is further im- 
paired by loose statements: 

“How funny it sounds [under our 
present system] to talk of trying a 
bank president who sold his own bank 
stock short while advising his friends 
and customers to buy it.” Michael J. 
Meehan, Wall Street operator, has been 
standing trial before the S.E.C. on that 
very charge. 

“There is no conflict, as many good 
people like to suppose, between nation- 
alism and internationalism ... When 
a@ person says he is interested in inter- 
national welfare he merely means that 
he is interested in the national welfare 
of: his own country in some inter- 
national connection.” Acceptance of 





ACME 
Lawrence Dennis: He Expects 
Fascism by Another Name 


this assertion means that Woodrow 
Wilson and all his followers have been 
liars. 


Uropia: The promised land is just 
around the corner, says this philoso- 
pher. Fascism will even “tend to 
change popular attitudes toward the 
payment of taxes ... Paying one’s full 
tax, and paying a heavy tax, should be 
as much a matter of personal pride as 
paying for a round of drinks in any 
social group.” 

° 


LITTLE REVIEWS: Jew of Rome, 
Lumberjacks of the Northwest 


THE JEW OF ROME. By Lion Feuchtwanger. 
565 pages, 180,000 words. Viking, New 
York. $2.50. 


Lion Feuchtwanger, exiled German 
Jew, specializes in novels about Jews in 
a world dominated by gentiles. His 
“Power” dealt with the Jewish Prime 
Minister of an 18th century German 
court; “The Oppermanns,” with the 
tragic fate of Jews in Nazified Germany. 
More recently he has turned his eyes 
toward Imperial Rome. 

“The Jew of Rome,” a sequel to 
“Josephus,” picks up the life of its hero 
where the earlier book left off. Herr 
Feuchtwanger’s story of Josephus, sol- 
dier, author, Jewish patriot and Roman 
courtier, moves at a leisurely pace 
through many subtle analyses of the 
Jews’ eternal problems: social, ethical, 
religious. Although it lacks the bril- 
liance and excitement of Robert Grave’s 
Claudius books, “The Jew of Rome”’ is 
a sound, workmanlike, historical novel. 
MARCHING! MARCHING! By Clara Weather- 


wax. 256 pages, 68,000 words. John Day, 
New York. $1.90. 


Novel of Northwestern lumbermen, 
beginning with a bloody accident, end- 
ing with a strikers’ parade between 
militia bayonets. Violent, close-packed 
phrases describe so many scenes and 
characters that they give a patchwork 
effect. The author, brought up in the 
mill-town of Aberdeen, Wash., won the 
$750 New Masses prize with this first 
novel. 
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Gitoomy Groom: “No,” said Lynnie 
Clayton, Oklahoma City marriage li- 
cense clerk, when a man came back 
and asked for a refund on his license. 
“Well,” said the disappointed lover, “I 
guess I'll go ahead and get married 
then.” rai 


DEPENDENT CxLAus: In Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y., Santa Claus, in all his regalia, 
rushed to City Court to get his conduct 
approved, then returned to carry on his 
good work—just a prisoner on proba- 
tion making his weekly report. 

THe WEIGH OF ALL FLESH: When 
Ruth Pontico went to Tampa, Fla., a 
year ago she was ill and underweight. 
Since then she has gained 200 pounds 
and now weighs 735. “Of course I’m 
good-natured,” says Mrs. Pontico. 

CurE-ALL: Informed he -was -the 
world’s champion Bible reader, Enas C. 
Stanbrough, 101-year-old Kansas City 
Quaker, commented: “I’ve read the 
Bible five times and the New Testa- 
ment 47 times. I was a sick man when 
I started ... but now I can hear my 
watch ticking clear through the pillow.” 

READY FOR THE Worst: A new mag- 
azine is announced in New York. 
Jacques L. Frost, one of its editors, 
comments: “The basic aim of the jour- 
nal will be to serve as a dumping 
ground for the literary garbage of 
American youth .. .” The publication 
will be called The Cesspool. 

Wuo’s Wuo: At Drake University, 
Des Moines, 150 students were given 
50 names to identify. Among the 
identifications: James J. Braddock was 
a Civil War General; Marriner Eccles, 
a sailor; Lou Little, a midget; Col. 
Frank Knox, gelatin manufacturer. 

Harry New Jeer: In the public 
notices column of the Dec. 26 New 
York Herald Tribune: “Wanted dead 
or alive the guy who started this 
greeting card racket and if you ad- 
dicts who sent me pictures of reindeers 
and angels and scottie dogs think I 
am going to waste good dough by 
breaking out into this annual senti- 
mental rash, you’re crazy. So, damn it, 
here’s thanks for your lovely, beautiful 
thoughts, in the cheapest way possible, 
and may all you suckers have a happy 
New Year. Want to make anything of 
it? HARRY EVANS.” 

Honor Wuere Honor Is Due: As 
Judge Donald E. Long composed a 
talk on “Youth and Crime,” someone 
stole his auto from in front of his 
Portland, Ore., home. An hour later, 
as he was giving his speech and prais- 
ing Portland’s Police Auto Theft De- 
partment, Detectives McKeeken and 
McCormick arrived with the news that 
they had recovered his car. 

Consistency: In Jenkins, Ky., last 
week Mrs. Jack Triplett gave birth to 
her third set of triplets. 
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THE ANSWER 
IS IN THE BOTTLE 


Flavou r. e e that’s the answer 


to every question about Teacher’s Scotch 
Whisky ...it has that real Scotch flavour. 
Your first sip will tell you why Teacher’s 
has been appreciated by lovers of Scotch 
the world over for a century... and why 
it is so overwhelmingly popular through- 
out the United States today. 


Bottled in bond in the United Kingdom 


SCOTCH WHISKY \ under government supervision by 
\ WM. TEACHER & SONS, LTD., GLASGOW 


and LONDON. Established 1830. 


SOLE AGENTS FOR THE UNITED STATES: 


Schieffelin & Co. 


NEW YORK CITY * IMPORTERS SINCE 1794 


TEACH ERS 


" BLG HLAN O. CR Ea 
the SAyfection og SCOTCH WHISKY 
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NEW 1936 STUDEBAKERS-- PRICED 
AS MUCH AS $300 LOWER 


ov are looking at a picture of the 
Y thrilling new automobile that is the 
toast of motoring America . . . the big, 
thrifty, incomparably beautiful, new 1936 
Studebaker Champion . . . styled by Helen 
Dryden . . . offering 97 advancements . . . 
many of them, such as the new Stude- 
baker automatic hill holder, not obtain- 
able in any other car! 


Beneath this new Champion's glowing 
harmony of suave, smooth, competent- 
looking exterior line, flows the lovely 
melody of America’s smartest fittings and 
appointments . . . gracing interiors so 
roomy, you feel almost lost in their spa- 
ciousness when you drivealone ; . . and so 
restful, on any road or at any speed, you 
unqualifiedly award the comfort of the 


1936 Studebaker Miracle Ride first prize. 
New Economy... New Safety! 


New Studebaker engines, brilliantly re- 
sponsive and tremendously powerful, 
wring every ounce of energy out of every 
drop of fuel so efficiently, your oil as well 
as your gasoline costs stay well under 
your monthly budget. And with feather- 
touch hydraulic brakes, finger-tip 
straight-line steering and the world’s 
strongest, quietest all-steel bodies, rein- 
forced. by steel, you are safer than you've 
ever been in a motor car. Choose the 
Champion you prefer—a matchless new 
go-horsepower Dictator Six . . . a superb 
new 115-horsepower President Eight. The 
Studebaker Corporation, South Bend, Ind. 


There’s loads of room in the Studebaker Cruising Sedan 
trunk for all the luggage most families ever require on a 
trip ....spare tire and tools, too. And in the Studebaker 
custom models, the luggage space is in a commodious, 
smartly streamlined, concealed rear compartment. 








